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HE minstrel, all unused to raise 
His modest song in courtly phrase, 
Feels timid — as he well may be — 
As he presents, with loyal knee. 
This tribute of his Muse to thee. 
For well he wots, the Percy's name, 
Identified with Britain's fame, 

Is theme for highest minstrelsy. 
But Northern true, he loves to trace 
The glories of the Percy race; — 

In ballad lore — his young delight; — 
In Shakspeare's all immortal page; 
In history of ev'ry age ; — 

Ever, in council and in fight. 
The first among the foremost great 
Whose courage stout sustained the state 
In many an exigence of fate. 
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Vlll. TO EARL PERCY. 

He loves the old ancestral days, 

In spite of all their warlike ways, 

When courage, truth and worth were prized. 

And men were not so eivilized. 

They speak of " darkness pass'd away ; " 

They boast of "progress^ " and they say, 

"Our's is the world's enlightened day." 

But in the eye of common sense 

'Tis but the boast of vain pretence. 

" Enlightened ! "—yes, but with a light 

That darkens and distorts the sight. 

And mystifies all sense of right — 

Light that is not the light of Heaven; 
" Progress ! " — ^yes, but on the way — 
Far from the wise, safe path astray — 

Whose end is to destruction given. 
The Poet loves the simpler day 
When lesser light made clearer way. 
"Old times have changed," — in sad refrain 
So mourn'd the bard the Stuart's reign, — 
The kingly Stuarts — gallant men — 
" England was merry England then." 
Whatever Whig chronicles may say, 
My Lord, it was an evil day 
That swept their Sovereign power away. 
When Faction went abroad to bring 
For England's throne a bargain'd-king 
To fill the lawful monarch's place, 
They calPd it glory — 'twas disgrace ! 



DEDICATORY LFNES IX. 

When faction-strife controls the throne, 

And not the law, it's glory's gone ; 

And to the throne-degraded State 

Must come disaster, soon or late, — 

It is inevitable fate. 

My Lord, in that ill-omened hour 

Fair chivalry her crest did lower. 

And, with the banish'd Stuart, fled 

From England's shame to hide her head. 

What have we now ? — ^but words are vain I 

Can her proud spirit e er again 

Re-animate our heart of clay. 

And give us back "the better day?*' 

Vain hope ! alas I Faith, too, has gone — 

What have we now to build upon ? 

Albeit, here and there we see 

In England's old nobility 

Some remnants of the olden day. 

Before Dutch customs brought decay; 

Like palace proud in modem town. 

With turrets not yet broken down. 

But O, where is the life of old? 

Where is the zeal? Where are the fires 

That urged their patriotic sires 

To deeds heroic, brave, and bold ? 

Why do they look supinely on 

Whilst demagogues surround the throne? — 

Whilst rock'd by faction's surging tide. 
And blind with party strife and hate. 



TO EARL PERCY. 

" Reels onward the unsteady State," (2) 

Without one law of God to guide? 
O, bitter change ! Britannia now 
Hides her once proud and dauntless brow. 
For greed of merchandise and gold 
Her traders have her trident sold. (3) 
And, gone the weapon of her power, 
Behold her now from danger cower — 

Her! who was champion of the right; 
Whose will and counsel order'd Fate; 

The wholesome dread of lawless might; 
The refuge of each weaker State ! 
*Tis changed ! Her trident lost, the claws 
Tom fiom her lion's dreaded paws. 
The teeth extracted from his jaws. 
Well may they ask, in sneering tone, 
" Who fears her now? — her power is gone ! '* (4) 

A wise old Roman, wrote of old. 
Lamenting his degenerate day. 

One sentence tfiat has better told 
The cause that led to Rome's decay 

Than all the lore of Gibbon's page; 

"Our fathers in -the olden time," 
Thus wisely wrote the Roman sage, 

" Held law supreme, and, jealous, saw 

Their rulers ruled alone by law. 
And held its violation crime; 

But now in Rome, degenerate. 
However to the law untrue. 



DEDICATORY LINES XI. 

However traifrous to the State, 

*OuR Law is what our Rulers do.'" 
The Roman nation, Caesar's throne, 

With all its pomp and power and pride, 

The mighty empire, far and wide. 
Far in the distant past have gone; 

The sage's warning words remain — 

My Lord, is not the lesson plain? 



J^PTF^ 



(1) ''In ballad lore.** The following, though old, may 
be new to many readers. In a ballad entitled *' The Battle 
of Floddon Field/* first published upwards of thiee hundred 
years ago, King James asks what English nobles had gone 
with Henry in his expedition against France ; the ballad 
says: — 

"The King then oalled io Dallamount 
Which bodword out of France did bring ; 

Quoth he, the nobles' names pray note ; 
Who are encamped with the English King. 

That will I do, my Liege, quoth he, 

As many as I have at heart; 
First there is the great Earl of Derby, 

With one that is called Lord Herbert. 

There is an Earl, of ancient race. 
Plumed up in proud and rich array, 

His banner oasts a glittering grace, 
A half-moon in a golden ray. 
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TO EARL PERCY. 



That is the iioble Piercy plain, 

The Kmg did say aud gave a stamp, 

There is not snch a lord again, 
No not in all King James's camp." 

The above is from an edition of the prem edited by the 
Bey. Bobert Lambe, Yicar of Korham, and printed at Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed in 1774. A rather different version is given 
in the older editions. In a MS. copy, by the Bev. Biohard 
Shields, Yicar of Basingstoke, on which he has spent great 
care and trouble in comparing editions (and which he has 
obligingly lent me) I find the following :— 

" There is an £arl of antique race. 
Passing in pride and costly array. 
In his banner brave he doth display 
A half-moon in gold, glistering gay. 

That is the lusty Piercy plain 
The King 'gan say." &o. 

(2) •* Beels onward the unsteady State." — Horace. 

(3) ** For greed of merchandise and gold 
Her traders have her tiident sold." 

The Declaration of Paris, of 1856, which, in the words 
of Earl Bussell, *'was a blow to the maritime supremacy 
of England." 

(4) ** Who fears her now ? — her power is gone." 

Prince Bismark is reported to have said '* Who cares 
for England since the Declaiation of Paris.*' 

(6) "A wise old Boman." — Seneca. 
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ESISTIXG, stubbornly, decay, 

l^hou standest there, like solid rock, 
Defying still, old Ruin grey, 
The tooth of Time, the tempest shock. 



Yes! Nature works by slow degrees, — 
It is to man we owe that thou, 

With broken walls among the trees. 
Art but a huge old ruin now. 

Yet regal splendour thou hast seen. 

And kings within thy walls have trode; 

A royal palace thou hast been. 
Though now the ghostly owl's abode. 
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NORTHERN BALLADS. 



And oft when over Scotland's strand 
Old England's armies took the field, 

Upon the frontier of the land, 

Thou wert at once her sword and shield. 

Old Pile ! thine occupation's gone, 

And gone for ever is thy day ; 
The rival nations, blent in one. 

No longer now each other slay. 

Yes ! Time hath wrought a change, no more 
Thy gallant bishops lead the fray. 

As oft they did in days of yore. 

When bishops could both fight and pray, (i) 

Yet, the ancient spirit lingers 

Around thy walls, old Ruin grey, 
Watching Time's defacing fingers 

Sweeping all things old away; 

Grieving o'er the great departed 

Briton bold of olden time, — 
Chivalrous and noble hearted, — 

Simple in his faith sublime. 



If here perchance, old Castle grey. 
Some civilized Sir Goody Good, 

Denying this, should scorning say, 
"Your Briton old was wild and rude,"- 
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'Tis but conceit, for, mark it well, 

With nature it is ever true, 
Where'er you find true courage dwell 

You meet with gentle manners too. 

Prompt with blow for insult given. 

His honour holding dear as life, 
Firm was his belief that Heaven 

Smiled on fair and open strife. 

With his " God defend the right" 
As charter when he took the brand, 

Ne'er doubted he his aiding might 
To honest heart gave strongest hand. 

And certainly. Sir Goody Good, 
The tricks of trade he never knew. 

Nor compass'd ev'ry land and flood 
To make his cent per cent, like you. 

You do not like. Sir Goody Good, 

The turbulence of battle fray; 
You have a horror too of blood — 

Yes ! save at distance, safe away. 

In China, for example, where 

You gather warlike glory (!) cheap ; — 

You pay your soldiers, send them there, 

" Like wolves among a flock of sheep ;" — (2) 



I 
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1 6 NORTHERN BALLADS. 

In little Greece, where you can do • 
The killing without risk or fear; 

In Persia poor and old, where you 
Can see the way from danger clear; 

In Hindostan, where you can strike 
With terror deep the native mind; 

In far Burmah, where as you like 
You safely kill, nor danger find; 

In Japan, where old fashions found 
Your apprehensive fears allay; — 

You blow their cities to the ground, 
And wantonly the people slay; — 

In Abyssinia, where with ease 
The natives you can shoot from far; 

In Ashantee, where, as you please. 
You butcher men, and call it war. 

Thus do you kill and level low. 
Not caring one small copper why; 

And then to church and chapel go 
And praise the Lord for victory. 

Thou art a man of commerce, say, 
Then to your vision it is plain. 

To trade 'twill open up the way. 
And both the world and you will gain; 
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Thou art a preacher, then to thee 
'Tis clear as is the noonday bright, 

God worketh thus mysteriously 

To spread abroad the Gospel light; 

Thou art philosopher, new fields 

For scientific labours rise ; 
And conquest over heathen yields 

Still nations new to civilize. 

Thus do you vile excuses find 

For shedding blood of nations weak, 

And thus your conscience try to blind, 
And refuge from its anger seek. 

But, presto! — change — let Bismarck speak, 
Or GortschakofF, with power behind, — 

Thou art not (no, of course) a sneak, 
Thou only art to peace inclined. 

Yes ! for the sake of peace, so dear 
Unto your Christian soul and heart. 

You'd move the world to make it clear 
A very saint of peace thou art. 

'Tis not that in your soul you quake, 
Or that you really " eat the leek," 

When, lamblike, you submission make. 
And take the fillip on the cheek. 
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Ah ! much I fear, Sir Goody Good, 
A hypocrite thou really art, 

And hast no hate of shedding blood, 
In truth, at bottom of thy heart. 

Alas! how canst thou better be, 
Thou growth of cant and rotten trade? 

The earnest heart of chivalry 

Ne'er grew beneath their upas shade. 

By Jupiter ! old Castle grey, 

In spite of all their warlike ways. 

Well, well thine ancient spirit may 
Lament the old departed days. 

Old Mammon, him to whom of old 
The lowest grade in Hell was given. 

Exalted on his throne ot Gold, 

Is worshipped as the God of Heaven. 

Dispenser of all things below. 
Disposer of the great reward. 

When men to church and chapel go 
It is with eye to his regard. 

The Poefs soul is sick to see 

This racing keen and fierce for gold, 

And sings, O! Castle grey, to thee, 
His song of the brave days of old. 
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And long amid the border land, 

Towering on thy height sublime, 
Ma/st thou by Tweed's fair river][stand, 

Memento of the olden time. 




HE Queen of France a letter wrote. 
And sent it to King James, — 

For gallant was the Scottish King — 
A champion of the dames. 



And in this letter she did say: 
"Thou art my chosen knight. 

To fight for lady fair, I know. 
Is thy brave heart's delight" 

"Then gather all thy Scottish host 
And hie to England's strand. 

And march for me, my champion. 
Three yards on EngUsh land. 

For, O ! my plight is dolorous, 
The English hosts advance; 

And Henry soon, I fear, will march 
Into the heart of France." 
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Thus, PVance by cunning counsel sought 

To ward impending blow, 
And lay, perchance, with Scottish aid, 

The power of England low. 

But when the King the letter read. 
At heart he troubled grew; 

For though knight errant of the dames, 
He kingly duties knew. 

The letter to his Councillors 

He brought, and thus did say: — 

"Thus doth our cousin fair of France 
Demand, shall we obeyi*" 



And out spoke other Scottish chit?fs, 
" The Earl doth wisely say ; 

Let not our liege this wild demand 
Of France's Queen obey." 

The King unto these counsels wise 

Inclined a willing ear, 
For well he knew what Scotland had 

From England's power to fear. 



Then out the aged Douglas spoke ; 

" Let prudence be our guide ; i 

When folly leads be ever sure j 

Calamities betide." ! 
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But when he sought his chamber lone, 

Uncertain grew his mind, — 
No pnidence cold his ardent soul 

Of chivalry could bind. 

For evil work the devil ne'er 

An agent fails to find, 
And lo ! a tempter comes to shake 

King James's troubled mind. 

Forman — thou priest by France suborn'd 

Thy sovereign lord to lead 
In lawless folly, and to give 

Base counsel for a meed ; {3) 

To urge the gallant king to deeds 

Of wickedness and shame, — 
Old Scotland's curse will never cease 

To dwell upon thy name. 

The priest prevailed; with cunning tongue 

He fann'd the monarch's pride, 
And from all prudent counsels now 

He turned his ear aside. — 

" Brave Barton slaughtered," said the priest, 

"Thy ships all captive ta'en — 
Wilt thou beneath this outrage gross. 

My liege, one day remain?" 
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" No by the rood ! bold Barton, may 

My fame for ever rot, 
If English blades have spilt thy life 

And I avenge thee not. 

"And shall I to thy call be deaf, 

Our Cousin fair of France? 
I will, so help me Heaven ! against 

Proud Henry break a lance." 

Thus for this wicked, wanton war, — 

That wail and woe did bring 
To Scotland's hearths, and England's homes — 

We blame this wayward king. (4) 

But England no historic pen 

Imputes the blame to thee; 
If Barton's ships you took, they were 

But pirates of the sea. 



5 







ND now, his vassal power to call 
The King gave high command; 

And thousands at his summons came; 
The flower of the land. 
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On Borough Muir they met, and thence 
They marched, in pomp and pride. 

Full four-score thousand men, and 'camped 
Upon the fair Tweedside. 

And o^er against them, southward, stood 

The battlemented towers 
Of Norham, which had oft before 

Defied all Scotland's powers. 

And the fair Tweed, broad, deep, and clear, 

With solemn, silent flow. 
Between them and the fortress rolFd 

Down in the vale below. 

The Council calFd, the King and Chiefs 

Devised and fixed their plan; 
They trenches dug; they mounted guns, 

And then the siege began. 



ING JAMES sat in his royal tent. 
Amid his warriors bold. 
His features stem unbent, as if 
Some pleasant tale he told. 
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" A letter on an arrow sent 
In flight across the Tweed,— 

A good device, and, on my word, 
A messenger of speed." (5) 

He said, then read the letter, 
And across his brow there came 

A flush of triumph, and, anon, 
What seem'd a blush of shame. 

" A traitor loon—but let it pass— 
The good St. Andrew speed ! 

To meet him we ourselves will go 
This night across the Tweed. 

''And now my gallant Scots, let each 

His armour don with care, 
And for a soldier's noble death. 

Or victory, prepare. 

" Oft baffled by yon Norman walls. 

To-morrow's rising sun 
Shall see once more the dread assault 

Right earnestly begun. 

"Then Scotland be your watchword, and 

Her honour be your stay. 
As it has always been to us 

In many a battle fray. 



NORHAM CASTLE. 
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" And by our crown I vow that ere 
To-morrow's light hath flown 

Yon battlements — proud Henry's now- 
Another lord shall own." 




IS midnight, dark, nor moon nor star 

Shines in the vaulted sky ; 
The fierce wind blows with angry growl 
Round Norham Castle high. 



And the broad waters of the Tweed, 

Adown the steep below, 
Lashed by the storm, against the rocks 

Dash loudly as they flow. 

Amid the stormy rage, as if 

To hide from human eyes, 
A wight from out the castle gates 

Goes forth, in muffled guise. 

** Now, who goes there?" the warder cries, 
" You find no passage here ! " 

The wight approaches; "hist," he says. 
And whispers in his ear. 
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" Ho — ho ! ho — ho !" the warder now 

In jocund voice, replies: 
"A gallant knight ta'en captive by 

A merry maiden's eyes. 

"Go, hasten to thy trysting place, 

Let not the lady wait;" 
And having said, the bolt he draws, 

And ope's the massive gate. 

"Thanks Ringan, for your courtesy; 

But, silence — do you mark?" 
And having said, he hastily 

Goes outward in the dark. • 




HE wind is high, the night is dark, 

The camp all quiet lies, — 
Forth rides a gallant horseman, bent 
On some bold enterprise. 



'Tis Scotland's King, — behold him now, 

As carefully his steed 
Adown the steep he leads, unto 

The margin of the Tweed. 
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Attended by a trusty squire, 

For courage true well tried, 
He seeks a ford, where safely he 

May cross the river's tide. 

Tis found; and now with careful steps 

They venture from the land — 
Tis safely done, and Scotland's King 

Treads on old England's strand. 

Unto the village hostelry 

They pick'd their darksome way, 
And, loudly knocking, roused the host, 

And thus to him did say :- — 

" Now ope' thy door and bring thy cheer 

To help us on our ride." 
" I cannot ope' my hostel door 

" So late," the host replied. 

" Now by St. George !" then cried the King, 

" A churlish loon ye be ; 
Whipp'd like a hound, perchance you'd show 

More fitting courtesy." 

** Beshrew me, sirs," the host replied, 

" I did but fence, in fear 
Lest you had from the Scottish camp 

Come but as robbers here. 
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" But welcome now, I trow you'll find 
Prepared our choicest cheer — 

For truth to tell, good gentlemen, 
You were expected here." 

And now the hostel door he ope's, 
With speed attendants calls, 

To wait upon his guests, and place 
Their horses in the stalls. 

* * * * •]■ * * 

Now who is he that to the King 
Bends with obsequious bow ? 

A man of presence fair, were not 
Knave-brand upon liis brow. 

To him the youthful Douglas said : 
" We come from Scotland's King, 

Now tell us why you tryst us here, 
And tell us what you bring ? 

The man replied, " From yonder height 
You'll batter Norham's walls 

Until the day of doom has come. 
Before the fortress falls. 

" But how to breach the tower, and lay 
Its strong defences low. 
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If you will give me promise fair 
The Scottish King shall know." 

Now by the rood !" young Douglas said, 
" I pledge me, as a knight. 
That Scotland's King such service will 
Most fittingly requite." 

" And I will pledge my knightly word," 
Said James, " And swear by Heaven 

That for such service to the King 
Shall meet reward be given." 

" Enough, enough, I arm content ; — 

And now this packet bring, 
As you are trusty messengers. 

Unto the Scottish King." 



1" 
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The interview is over, and 
They make no longer stay, 

But reckon with the host, and then 
Depart upon their way. 



" Ho— ho ! Ho— ho ! ! " unto himself, 

The gleeful host did say, 
" Untimely customers they be. 

But then, by George ! they pay ! " 
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'Tis darkness still, and still the storm 
The Tweed's broad waters toss, — 

King James, with his attendant, seeks 
Once more the ford to cross. 

Unto all danger blind, they go 

Into the troubled tide. 
But baffled, halt anon, before 

They gain the Scottish side. 

The cheating gloom and darkness had 

The riders led astray. 
And in the middle of the stream. 

Perplexed, they lost their way. 

Then spoke the youthful Douglas ; — " I 

Will venture on before. 
Remain a moment here my liege 

Until I reach the shore. 

"Then I will holla, and my voice 
Will be to thee a guide, — ^" 

" James Douglas thou art malapert !" 
The angry King replied. 

Then with impatient spur he prick'd 
His fiery charger's side, — 

'Twas rashly done, the startled beast 
Plung'd madly in the tide. 
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With head against the stream he reared,- 

The rider strove in vain, — 
The gallant beast, affrighted, owned 

Nor voice, nor bit, nor rein. 

In vain he strove; nor skill nor strength 
Could guide the madden'd steed, 

And horse and man went down beneath 
The waters of the Tweed. 

The horse appears and swims for life; 

Where, Scotland's King, art thou? 
The Fates alert, with eager ey^s. 

Behold thy peril now. 

Now Douglas, on thy single arm 
Thou bearest Scotland's fate ! 

Upon thy skill and courage now 
Her destinies await ! 

Upon that life, in danger there, 
That minutes few might end, — 

Upon that life, now choking out. 
What great events depend. 

If to the waters round him now 

King James his spirit yield. 
Yon host he leads will never know 

A " Flodden's fatal field !" 
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If his bold spirit now depart, 

And quit the world below, 
His countr/s stricken heart will ne'er 

That mighty sorrow know! 

When Douglas saw the angry steed 

So madly plunge and rear, 
And saw both horse and man beneath. 

The waters disappear. 

Ere eye could twinkle from his steed 

He leapt into the wave — 
But where was Scotland's King, was he 

Beyond all power to save? 

" My liege ! my lord " he loudly cried 

In agony supreme — 
King James beneath the surface had 

Been carried down the stream. 

"Douglas!" with choking voice the King 
Now through the darkness cried, 

" I come, my liege ! " yi quick response, 
The gallant youth replied. 

Then through the waves with stalwart arms, 

Directed by the sound, 
He swam, and sinking in the flood 

The drowning King he found. 
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But darting quickly after him 

He caught him as he sank, 
And soon beyond all danger, placed 

Him on the river's bank. 

Thus did the gallant youth preserve 

The King of Scotland's breath; 
Thus did he thwart the destinies 

That waited for his death. 

How often some small chance a change 

In himian fortunes brings— 
What great events, what mighty fates, 

Depend on little things. 

" Snatched from the very jaws of death !— 

James Douglas thanks to thee ! — 
And thanks to heaven !" the monarch said,— 
A pious man was he. 

And grateful for his life preserved. 

As ancient records say, 
To LenneFs cloistered walls he went, 

Before the break of day. 

And there before the altar of 

The Virgin Mother, dear. 
He vowed in pious gratitude 

A holy church to rear. 
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And to the holy Abbot gave 
Ten thousand marks in hand 

To build this church; and faithful he 
Fulfilled the Kingfs command. 

And built the church at Ladykirk, (6) 
Where Scotland's army lay; 

Where by the Tweed, untouched by time. 
It standeth at this day. 




Slt^ damson. 



URROUNDED by his knights and squires 
In Norham's hall of state, 
With lofty forehead, bald and bare, 
A brave old baron sate. 

His dark eye, all undimm'd with age, 
Look'd proud and high and keen; 

Deep thought and resolution stem 
Upon his brow was seen. 

Grave was his voice as thus he spoke: — 

"Soldiers, the die is cast, 
The day of glorious victory 

Or death hath come at last. 
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"Against our only weak defence (7) 

You see the busy foe 
Hath placed his cannon, and at last 

I fear the coming blow. 

"A Soldier's hearty malison, 

Old Friar, on thy head! (8) 
War will be changed to butchery 

By thy invention dread. 

"Old Norham's battlements had stood 

Unchanged as solid rock, 
Firm as the everlasting hills 

Until the final shock, — 

" But hark ! it is the cannon's roar ; — (9) 

Each soldier to his post. 
With English valour, always true. 

To meet the Scottish host. 

" For by our good King Henry ! 

And by our gracious Queen ! 
This promises a bloody fight 

As ever yet was seen." 

Thus having said, the Lord De Grey 

Turn'd to a youthful knight, 
" Hubert," he said, " If I should fall. 

This day amid the fight; 
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"And fate to England adverse be, 

And Scotland win the day, 
Seek thou my daughter Edith's bower 

And bear her hence away. 

"Not for my souFs salvation would 

It were my daughter's lot 
To fall into the ruffian hands 

Of some barbarian Scot." 

"Thanks, Lord De Grey," young Hubert said, 

"Thanks for thy trust in me, — 
Whatever fate be ours to-day. 

Fair Edith safe shall be !" 



M'^i 
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HEN JAMES from LenneFs altars, 
Where he had gone to pray. 
Unto his camp returned, he found 
His forces in array. 



And the artillery, removed 
From Ladykirk, was now 

Placed on a level haugh below. 
Beneath a hilly brow. 
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The columns for assault were set 

Upon Tweed's southern strand, 
Well covered by the guns, beneath 

James Douglas's command. 

Then rose the cannon's deaf'ning din — 

Then flew the whizzing balls — 
And eager eyes were strained to see 

The shock on Norham's walls. 

And Norham ! had thy battlements 

Been solid as the rock 
They must have trembled to their base 

Beneath that dreadful shock. 

And salvo follows salvo quick. 

And now the fragments fall, 
And now at length a breach is made, 

And widened, in the' wall. 

And now the cannon suddenly 

Cease their loud crashing din, 
And now the fury of assault 

And stout defence begin. 

On rush the Scottish legions quick, 

To gain the batter'd wall; 
A cloud of English arrows fly, 

And half the foremost fall. 
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Before that deadly flight of shafts, 
That fell as thick as hail, 

The Scots fell back in quick retreat — 
Well might the bravest quail 1 

In vain did ScQttish archery 

In counter fight assail, • 
The brave assault to storm the breach 

Time after time did fail. 



* 



The day advances while the Scots 

Their vain attempts renew, 
But still at each repulse the more 

Their stubborn valour grew. 

Until, with fierce determin'd rush 
The deadly breach they gain. 

And pressing closely, man on man, 
Their footing they maintain. 

Twas then the struggle, terrible, 

Of life and death began, 
When fiercely hand to hand they fought- 

With fury, man to man. 

But sore beset, the garrison, 

Though forced to yield the way. 
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Receded inch by inch, and fought 
As lions brave at bay. 



But here the rhymer owns his pen 

Impotent to declare 
In words, the conflict terrible — 

The work of carnage there. 

O ! it was long and furious ; — 
The west-ward sun has set. 
And darkling night comes on, the work 
Of death continues yet. 

The fosse, both broad and deep, is filled 
With Scotland's bravest slain, — 

Thick lie the English dead, but half 
The garrison remain. 

And Lord De Grey, who in the fight 

Had of the foremost been, 
Wounded and faint, and bleeding, npw, 

Upon his sword did lean. 

To Hubert, who had never left 

His Lord that fatal day. 
The wearied chief, in fainting tones, 

All hopeless thus did say: 
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"Hubert, attend — my end is nigh — 

My sand is nearly run — 
Though Scotland is victorious, 

The day is deariy won. 

"Our soldiers still dispute the ground. 

But 'tis a waste of life, — 
Sound a retreat, Fitz Hubert, and 

Recall them from the strife. 

"Fall back upon the donjon keep. 
In quick and rapid flight, — 

There safe you may awhile remain — 
Awhile maintain the fight; 

" But thence, when safe, with flag of truce 

Unto the foe repair — 
To James himself who leads his host^ 

And this my message bear : — 

" If English aid, expected now, 

Five days do not us bring. 
The fortress shall be yielded up 

Td James the Scottish King. 

" But let the King his host withdraw 
From the assault the while, — 

Nor let him fear from English faith 
And honour, ruse or guile. 
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** And now — ^away ! think not of me — 

Here leave me to my fate, 
To die amid my fallen brave — 

Away, ere 'tis too late 1 " 

The youth with quick obedience blew 

A blast with all his power, 
And led in quick and rapid flight 

To refuge in the tower. 

And thence, with flag of truce displayed, 
He sought the Scottish King, 

And from the gen'rous monarch soon 
A welcome truce did bring. 
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UT where upon that dreadful day — 
That fearful day of slaughter — 
Where might the lovely Edith be. 
Lord De Grey's lovely daughter? 



O ! 'tis a stupid soul to whom 

The poet needs must say. 
The youth *neath special guard had placed 

The daughter of De Grey. 
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With all her maidens with her in 

A place secure ; remote, 
Within the donjon keep she lay, 

Secure from cannon shot. 

That maiden was of Noiman blood, 

Of Norman name and race, 
That never quail 'd in battle fray. 

Nor danger fear'd to face ; 

And had she been where danger frown'd 
Her heart had owned no fear ; 

But there amid the strife were those 
She held than life more dear. 

Then how the maiden's dread suspense 

Can feeble words declare? 
Her terrors wild, her fainting hope. 

Her deep and dire despair? 



^Ut WvniUx. 




HE truce is ended, and behold 

In Norham's hall of state. 
Surrounded by his warriors bold. 
The King of Scotland sate. 
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And Lord De Grey, a prisoner, 

And captive knights were there; 
And by the wounded baron's side 

Behold his daughter fair. 

The triumph on the monarch s brow 
Was blent with solemn thought, — 

With thousands of his Scottish brave 
The castle had been bought. 

Now breaking silence, thus he said : — 
"Stand forth Sir English Knight — 

Name your reward that Scotland may 
Your services requite." 

Then forward stepped a knight before 

The captive soldiers' eyes — 
They stood aghast, as well they might, 

Mute stricken with surprise. 

Advancing cravenly the man 

Approached the monarch near, 
And tried in stealthy undertone 

To whisper in his ear. 

" Now by the rood ! we listen not," 

Said James, " with secret ear,— 
State thy demands, speak boldly out, — 

Let all who listen hear." 
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Baffled thus, he summoned all 

His insolence, and said, 
" For service done let Scotland's King 

Give me this captive maid. 

" I've striven long, and in my heart 
Her proud indiff rence borne ; 

And suffered long, more galling still, 
A hated rival's scorn. 

" I've waited patiently and long, 
And hoped, in spite of fate. 

Some chance like this would triumph bring 
Both to my love and hate. 

** For this I've striven long ; for this 

I've used the traitor's art ; 
This end to gain, and this alone, 

I've play'd the traitor's part ; 

"Your gifts of gold I do not seek. 

Nor yet your gifts of land, 
Give me," said he, "'tis all I want, 

Sir King, this lady's hand." 



^" 
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lit? ^nhtxt. 

HE last words of the villain's speech 
Had scarcely left his tongue, 
When, fierce, with anger burning, 
Fitz Hubert forward sprung. 

And as the lion on his prey 
Springs with a sudden bo md — 

So sprang he on the traitor base 
And feird him to the ground. 

Prostrated, but not stunn'd, with speed 
^ Unto his feet he started ; 
In foaming rage, a deadly pass 
At Hubert's breast he darted ; 

And that young knight a moment more 

His last on earth had seen. 
But prompt the King's attendants came 

The combatants between. 
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HEN spoke the Scottish King again, 
" Let brawling discord cease, 
And do not thou, young hot-blood, fear, 
Thy mind hold thou at peace. 



( 
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" For, by the rood ! this Norman maid, 

So beautiful and bright, 
Shall ne'er be mated with a loon — 

A false and traitor knight. 

" No ! by our crown ! the maiden shall 
Have honour, rank and worth, 

And youth with gallant heart and true- 
Stand, James of Douglas, forth. 

** There's not a Scot who has not done 
Right bravely in the fray. 

But peerless has the Douglas been, 
His King may proudly say. 

" Let fortune still unto the brave 
Her choicest favours bring. 

This matchless maid shall be thy wife, 
James Douglas," said the King. 

That maiden's beauty oft had been 
The theme of minstrel strain, 

And vainly many a noble knight 
Had sought her hand to gain. 

But Douglas, the young gallant Scot, 

Had his own lady-love, 
And his true heart's fidelity 

No other maid could move. 
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He marked the maid's despairing look, 

And in young Hubert's eyes 
Beheld alarm, and on his fac^e 

The flush of anger rise, — 

Fair Edith's hand he gently took, 

And gallantly he said, 
*'Not for my knighthood would I cause 

One pang to thee fair maid !" 

And to Fitz Hubert thus he said ; — 

" I love thy spirit bold — 
Shall insult to a captive foe 

Of Douglas ere be told ?" 

" No I No I my liege, I pray you no ! 

But grant this boon to me, — 
Hold not this maiden captive, and 

Let this her gallant free." 

O 1 most divine of human things, 

When virtue, valour, truth. 
With gen'rous sympathy combine 

Within the heart of youth ! 

The Scottish King looked on well pleased, 

As pleased he well might be, — 
His Kingly heart, with noble deeds 

Beat ready sympathy. 
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IKE a detected, beaten hound — 

So look'd the traitor now; 
Beneath contempt and scorn he stood, 
With darkly lowering brow. 



Then spoke the King again, "Thou hast, 
Sir Knight, the traitor play'd. 

And sold thy country's cause to gain 
An unconsenting maid. 

"And if thy treachery I used 

As fair against the foe, 
I hate a traitor, and thou art 

The vilest that I know. 



"Arrest him, soldiers, where he stands, 
And bind him hard and fast, — 

For, by his knighthood stain 'd, this night 
Shall be the villain's last. 



"Carry him forth at dawn, and hang 
Him on the highest tree, (8) 

To feast the crow and kite — thus I 
Reward him fittingly. 
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"And thou, young Squire of forward hand, 

Attend thy wounded chief; 
Carry him hence, and Douglas, send 

A leech to his relief." 



" O, great reward for all our loss, 

And toil and danger past, 
Norham the strong, with all her towers, 

Owns Scotland Lord at last ! " 




UR tale is now prolonged to show 
What after this befel) — 
How Lord De Grey, 'neath Edith's care 
Soon of his wounds got well; 



And how the noble Norman found 
The grace of Scotland's Lord, 

And soon, unransomed, was by him 
To liberty restored ; 

How fortune turn'd her wheel upon 

The battlefield again, 
And Scotland's brave and gallant King 

In Flodden's fight was slain; 
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How Norham was reta'en, and how, 

Restored to all his land 
By Henrys favour, Lord De Grey 

Assumed his old command. 

But gentles all, I leave to you 

To fancy what befell 
Fair Edith and her gallant Knight. 

My tale is done — Farewell. 

(1). "When bishops could both fight and pray." 

More than one bishop followed James in his expedition 

against England. The old ballad, already quoted from, 

says : 

"Of prelates proud, a populous lave. 

And abbots boldly, there were known.*' 

The poet continues, but by no means in admiration: 

I "Were these the Scots' religious rules? 

Who taught their priests such pranks peryerae, , 

To march forth mustered on their mules, 

And soldier-like to sue God Mars ? " 

In the Bey. B.J. Shields's MS. copy a stanza from an 

older edition runs thus : — 

" Surely 'twas unseemly sight ! 

Contrary to our Christian laws 

A prelate for to press to fight, 

And 'specially in a wicked cause. " 

(2). " Like wolves among a flook of sheep. " 

The words are those of the late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. 

Wilberforce) in a speech in the House of Lords against the 

bombardment of Canton. 
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(3) **Fonnaii thou priest by France suborned." 
There uan be no doubt as to the part played by Forman. 

He yvBB afterwards appointed bishop of Bourjres by the 
Pope at the request of the King of France, who on recom- 
mending him urged especially the service he had rendered 
in promotinc^ the war by James against King Henry. 

(4) "For this wicked wanton war 

We blame this wayward King.'* 

It is trae James went through all the due formalities 
which are necessary to make war lawful, — in those days 
there was no stealing a march and no shedding of blood in 
the name of peace ; such practices have been left to our 
days of "enlightenment and progress," — but his ultimatum 
was such as he must have known King Henry would not 
accept. The poet in the old ballad makes King James say 
to the King-at-arms, in sending him after Henry ; 

" To Turwin town take thou thy way. 
And greet there well, my brother-in-law, 

And bid him theie no longer stay, 
But homeward to his country draw. 

•* And bid him cease his frny and force, 
Against our friend the King of France, 

For fear domestick wars prove worse. 
When in his kingdom I advance. 

The Poet describes King Henry's reception of the 
ultimatum, and says ; 

" King Henry's heart began to rise. 

And to the Herald hot Van say. 
Thy master thus I did surmise, 
Would in my absence partly play. 
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" Indeed he doth not now digress 
From his old predecessors pravej 

But if he do my land distress, 

I hope he "welcome hnrd will have. 



" Let him not deem so destitute 
My land of lords and lusty knights, 

For if he dare to persecute, 

He there shall find some warlike wights, 

" Who will shed for me their purple gore. 
And all their streaming standards rent; 

They will setid upon him many a shower. 
Of arrows, ere he pass the Trent." 

One is struck with the similarity of these lines with a 
beautiful passage in Sir Walter Scott's " Tale of Flodden 
Field," in which the English Envoy, Marmion, to the 
taunting king's rather supercilious rejection of his over- 
turea of peace, is made to reply in words concluding thus ; 

"Many a banner will be torn. 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 

Ere Scotland's king shall cross the Trent." 

That Sir Walter Scott had read the old poom is certain. 
Mr. Shields in a preface to his MS. copy says ; " The Battle 
of Flodden Field had not passed out of the memory of 
living men when tbis poem was written. The late John 
Sharp, Esq., of Lancaster, used to say his father had a blaok- 
letter copy of it. Sir Walter Scott had a copy of it printed 
in London in 1664. Sir Walter Scott's friend and amana- 
ensis Mr. Weber reprinted this old edition of 1664in 1808. 
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There oaa be no doabfc, indeed, that Sir Walter Soofct 
derived no small amoant of inspiration from this old ballad 
— which is of great length — when he wrote his matchless 
poem of Marmioa. 

(5). " A messenger of speed ; " 

The tradition is as given in the text. 

(6). "And built the church at Lady kirk." 

The incident of James's encape from drowning is not 
disputed, but that he built the church is. I, however, have 
never found evidence sufficient to weaken mv belief in the 
poetical and pleasing tradition I have adhered to. 

(7). " Against our only weak defence." 

Such is the tradition. 

(8). "Old Friar on thy head." 

Friar Bacon, who is said to haye invented gunpowder. 

(9). "But hark it is the cannon's roar." 

Cannon had been but recently introduced into warfare 
in England^ 

(10). "And hang him on the highest tree." 
A field in the neighbourhood of the Castle is called 
Hangman Lands and another Gibbet Hill, to this day. 



BY GRACIOUS PEEMISSION 
THIS EFFORT OF THE MUSE 

IS INSCRIBED 
TO THE MOST NOBLE 

WITH SENTIMENTS OF 
PROFOUND RESPECT AND LOYALTY 

BY THE author; 

Whose Forefathers have been for 
centuries Ivhahitants of the Village of 

Ford. 



Though, noble lady, you can trace 
Descent from Scotland's Royal Race, 
Tis not alone your high degree. 
Exalted thus although it be, 
Inspires a reverence for thee ; 
But that you grace your high estate. 
And noble name, with noble heart. 
And duty done, the noblest part, 
And are as good as you are great. 




A. Legend of Ford Castle. 




ITHIN the ancient halls of Ford 
Peace dwells with folded wing ; 
The halls which oft' in days of old 
Heard war's dread discords ring. 



A lady of a noble line 

Dwells, with her maidens, there ; 
With steel-clad men the towers no more 

A frowning aspect wear ; 

But harmless look, as pictures 

Upon our parlour wall, 
And but to mind the memories 

Of olden times recall. 

And in the quiet hamlet. 

And in the country round, 
No trace of old Bellona's hand 

Can anywhere be found. 



THE maiden's rescue. 
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The yeoman rears his flocks and herds 

Amid the rural charms, 
And tills the willing soil, nor thinks 

Of dreadful war's alarms. 

And yet these very scenes remote 

Gave circumstances birth 
That may, perchance, have changed the tide 
Of fate o'er all the earth. 

Ah ! Scotland, Lad thy gallant king 

Been with Lis valour wise. 
Yon Flodden Field thou hadst not now 

Beheld with sorrow's eyes. 

And had thy legions triumphed o'er 

Brave Surrey's Lost that day. 
What had tLe Fates conspired to bring? 

What ? — Heaven alone can say ! 



M( Wepn&. 



^^ |:?!5NPf<5illf51|OW listen, Nigel Nevilson 

Now listen unto me," 
Said the good King James of England 
To a knight of high degree. 
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'' Thou art stout of heart, young Nigel, 

And ready art of mind; 
A wiser youth in all our land, 

I trow, we cannot find. 

'* Then saddle thy steed, good Nigel, 

Saddle thy steed," said he, 
'' And take with thee a trusty squire, 

And of stout troopers three. 

'' And get ihee on an errand long. 

With diligence and speed. 
Until ye to the Castle come 

Of Wark upon the Tweed; 

'' Where dwells the brave Sir William Gray- 

A knight of honest fame — 
Our trusty Warden, — him salute 

In James of England's name. 

*' And these our Royal letters give 

Into the Warden's hand ; 
And place thyself, young Nevilson, 

Beneath his high command.'* 

" Right willingly, my Liege, my King, 

Thine errand shall be done, 
And morn shall find us on our way 

At rising of the sun." 
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Then in the morning, as the^cock 

Proclaim'd the rising day, 
With squire and troopers, to the North 

Young Nigel took his way. 

And over hill and dale they rode, 

With diligence and speed, 
Three live-long days, and reach'd at last 

The woodland banks of Tweed. 

II. 

" We give thee welcome, brave Sir Knight, 
And bless our Lord, the King; 

What tidings to Sir William Gray 
May his young herald bring ? " 

" Three live-long days we've ridden fast, 

With little stop or stay, 
To bring these letters from rhe King 

To brave Sir William Gray." 

And as he spoke, young Nevilson, 

With well-bred, courtly grace, 
Did safely in the Warden's hands 

The Royal letters place. 

And as he read, the youth, with keen 

Observant eye, could trace 
A look of cold displeasure on 

The Warden's swarthy face. 
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" Now listen, Nigel Nevilson ; 

These letters say that thou 
Hast wisdom in thy pate, though smooth 

Thy youthful beard, and brow. 

*' Not far from hence the Halls of Ford 
In strength and beauty stand, — 

The fairest spot, I well may say. 
In all our Border Land, — 

" Sir John the Heron's residence. 
With Maud, his daughter fair : 

His only child — God has not bless'd 
The old man with an heir. 



" Now Maud, you may believe, was sought j 

By all the youth around ; | 

But none of all our border sparks 
The maiden's favour found. 



" And rival passions rising high 

To deadly anger grew, 
And Maxwell fierce, of Fernihurst, 

The heir of Huntly slew. 



" For this forbid the halls of Ford 
By the old knight's decree. 

The fiery Maxwell stoutly swore 
That he revenged would be. 
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" And with his troopers watching long, 

Like stealthy beasts of prey, 
He caught the maiden with her maids 

And bore them all away. 

"And he has shut the maiden up 

A captive in his tower, 
And to her rescue, all in vain, 

"We bring our Border power. 

"The walls of Femihurst are strong, 

Its battlements are high, 
And from five hundred archers keen 

The deadly arrows fly. 

"And I, who have no chicken heart, 

And own no coward fear, 
To prudence bow'd, and raised the siege, 

That cost of life so dear. 

"But th' old man wept his daughter's fate — 

In truth he had good cause — 
And claimed her rescue at our hands, 

By right of England's laws. 

" YThat could I ? — Maxwell's tow'r to itorm 

Beyond our efforts foimd, 
I begged the King's artillery 

To raze it to the ground. 
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" But he (in wisdom deep !) replies — 
Who can the truth gainsay? — 

* 'Twere pity for a simple maid 
A thousand men to slay/ 

" And sends * not deadly shot/ he says, 

His subjects to destroy, 
But sage and prudent counsel, and 

The service of a boy 1 

" Now by St. Paul ! — nay, let me not 

Display the ruffled mind. 
But surely, my good youth, the king 

Is merrily inclined. 

"But still is James the Lawful King 

Of Loyal William Gray, 
Then speak thy counsel, gentle youth, 

We listen to thy say.*' 

"No wisdom mine," the youthful knight 

Did modestly reply, 
"My tongue in council still is mute 

When aged men are nigh. 

" But if Sir William Gray will not 

Disdain my humble aid, 
I pledge my spurs that I, anon, 

Will free the captive maid." 
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But what unto this youthful boast 

Replied Sir William Gray, 
And what young Nigel said again, 

It boots not here to say. 

lY. 

We leave young Nevilson, and now 

To Fernihurst repair 
To watch the .fate of youthful Maud, 

The Heron's daughter fair. 

Now everybody knew the chief 

Of Fernihurst to be 
A lawless man, and fierce — in truth 

No courtly knight was he. 

And old Sir John his daughter mourn'd 

With thoughts of darkest dread. 
And sometimes in his soul, he said, 

"I'd rather she were dead." 

But Maxwell, fierce and turbulent. 

Had pride, of nature born. 
And wrong to helpless captive maid, — 

The thought he held in scorn. 



*&' 



And Maud, her maidens with her, kept 

Securely in the keep, 
Had, more than this — the truth be told- 

But little cause to weep. 
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For if uncourtly Maxwell came 
Each day to seek her grace, 

He still with her was gentle, and — 
He had a handsome face ! 

And Maud, no puling maiden she 

To weep her eyes away, 
Bore bravely with her fate, and hoped 

Deliverance day by day. 
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PART 



SKCOND. 

I. 




O ! Porter, ho ! have pity on 
A way-worn weary wight, 
And let him to your cabin creep, 
This cold November night" 



The porter from his loop-hole look'd 

And saw a palmer poor. 
And old, and grey, and pitied him, 

And op'd his cabin door. 

To eat, he set before him bread, 

To drink, a flask of beer. 
The old man ate and drank, and soon 

Grew merry with the cheer; 
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And from his wallet forth he drew 

A well-worn flute, and soon, 
First flourishing to raise the pitch, 

He played a merry tune. 

And as he play'd the idlers came, 

Caught by the merry sound. 
And soon the old musician's tame 

Its way to Maxwell found. 

"Thou playest well, old grey beard; by— -l" 

An oath profane he swore, — 
"Will Randal thou didst never hear 

A lilt like that before. 

*'But rest thine aged pate, to-night 

Fm not in merry vein; 
To-morrow in a better mood, 

I'll hear thy tune again." 

To-morrow came — he play'd his tune, 

And tuned it day by day; 
And still in favour grew; and now 

A week had passed away. 

II. 

'Tis midnight, the musician's flute 

Hath ceased its witching sound; 
The warders all in deepest sleep. 

Have sunk upon the ground. 
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But why this night the warders all, 
Thus lock'd in slumber lay — 

Go ask the wakeful palmer old, 
'Tis he alone can say. 

Ho ! Maxwell, ho ! there's treachery, 

The palmer ope's the gate; 
Wake 1 Maxwell, wake ! this moment brings 

The pivot of thy fate ! 

'Tis over : — he awakes, amaz'd, 
Astonish'd, fierce, and wild; 
But bound in fetters strong, he lies. 
As helpless as a child. 

And, sudden as the thunder crash, 

A tumult rose within. 
Of yell and shout, and clash of arms, 

In one loud mingled din. 

But as the pealing thunder rolls. 

And rumbling dies away, 
So ceased the tumult suddenly 

Of noise and disarray ; 

Yet, here and there, might still be heard 

The scuffle of the strife 
Of some brave fellow, scorning still 

To yield but with his life. 
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III 

There's wassail in the Halls of Ford, 

And joy and mirth abound; 
Fair Maud, Sir John the Heron's child, 

The maiden lost, is found ! 

And old Sir John is jubilant 

With joy, as well he may. 
And oft he thanks young Nevilson, 

And oft Sir William Gray. 

**But why does not the palmer come 

To join our feast?" said he. 
" Now, by the rood ! Sir William Gray, 

That is a grief to me." 

"Ay, by St. George!" the knight replied 

"That palmer old and gray — 
Well might the brave old man have claim'd 

To join the feast to day. 

"But fill your wine cups, gentlemen, 

And fill them to the brim, 
And let us pledge the palmer's health, 

For few there be like him ! 

"A man of wondrous wisdom he, 

A man of courage rare. 
He went into the lion's den. 

And bound him in his lair! 
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"I would, Sir John, that you had seen 
That palmer old and grey, 

How he forgot his length of years 
And mingled in the fray, 

"With voice of high command, and with 

A soldier's daring mien; 
As if he had an aged knight, 

And not a palmer, been." 

i All this the Warden covertly, 

{ In merry mood, did say ; 

And sought upon Sir John of Ford, 
A little game to play. 

Unworthy of the Warden, 'twas 

To play a trick, 'tis true; 
But as the tale was told to me, 

I tell it unto you. 

Then, gentle reader, do not blame 

Upon the minstrel lay. 
For what he in his chronicle 

Is forced by truth to say. 

And now the palmer's health they pledge, 

The festive table round. 
And now, Sir John, the palmer old. 

In young Sir Nigel found. 
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And at his little artifice 

Loud laugh'd Sir William Gray, 
And roundly swore, Sir John, it was 

The crowning joke that day. 

IV. 

But leave we Ford and turn our thoughts 

To Fernihurst again. 
To chronicle the fortunes of 

Bold Maxwell and his men. 

Short is the tale, a special guard 

Of twenty horse did bring 
The lawless chief to London town, 

For thus did will the King. 

And in the Tower they shut him up 

A prisoner of state; 
But after that the rhymer knows 

No record of his fate. 

And James, with wisdom politic. 

Made soldiers of his men, 
So that they ne'er on border side 

Did rob and reave again, 

Sad was their fate poor fellows, they 

With many thousands more. 
Were sent to fight, but died of plague, 

Afar on Zealand's shore. 
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And to reward young Nevilson, 
The King, with liberal hand, 

Bestow'd on him bold Maxwell's towers 
And confiscated land. 

And honours high — but this I ween, 

Is writ in Holinshed, 
And doubtless that historian, 

Good reader, thou hast read. 

And Maud, the peerless and the pride 

Of all the border land. 
Upon the royal favourite 

Bestow'd her willing hand. 

And six months, by the calendar, 
Had scarcely pass'd away. 

When the bells of Ford rung merrily 
Upon their wedding day. 
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A LEGEND OF HAUGHTON CASTLE, (i). 



4f 




OME tell a tale of the olden day, 
Of border feud and wild foray, 
And gallant knight and lady gay. 
Thus do the little prattlers say. 



" No minstrel I, my masters young. 
Nor have of feud or foray sung ; 
Yet will I, in my humble way, 
Accost the muse and tune my lay, 

And rhyme for you a story old, — 
A story of the olden day, — 

Of border feud and battle fray, 
That has not been by poet told. 



»» 




HO rear'd thy walls? — oblivion rests 
Upon his name and race ; 
Nor record, nor tradition old 
Of him hath left a trace. 
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But in what epoch he did live 

Is seen in thy design ; 
And what he was, the dullest head 

May easily divine. 

The dingy windows, iron-barr'd; 

The grated loop-holes, small; 
The prison-like apartments, and 

The large old wassail hall; 

The massive gateway for defence; 

The turrets high and strong; 
The cattle-pens in dungeons dark, 

To other days belong; — 

To days when in these border lands 
Each Chief and Baron bold, 

With stout retainers, rul'd supreme 
Within his castle-hold; 

And little cared for court or king. 
Or laws by monarch made, 

His will unto himself was law, 
And fighting was his trade. 

The yeomen on these grassy hills. 

And on the fertile plains, 
Own*d him their lord, and paid him fee 

From their industrious gains. 
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Thou hast seen roughish work, old pile, 

Upon this border land, 
When simple law depended on 

Firm will and strength of hand. 

Still do we love to read the tales 

Of thy old fighting days; 
But peaceful now, we must confess 

We love more quiet ways. 

And now, old castle gray, you'll own, 

'Tis pleasanter by far 
To be the residence of peace 

Than the abode of war. 

Lo ! taste refined and art within 

Thine ancient walls prevail, 
And comfort; like a coat of silk 

Within a coat of mail. 

Long 'mid the lovely landscape may'st 

Thou stand, old castle gray, 
And ne'er again behold the days 

Of feud and wild foray. 
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HY do our maidens tarry so?'* 

Thus did Sir Haco say, — 
** Do they intend, good Father John, 
To famish us to-day P'' 



" God keep us all from such a fate !*' 

Said John, with rueful face, 
" But here they come" — and hastily 

His Reverence said grace. 

It was the dame herself who came; (2) 

She held a dish on high ; 
Upon the dish mysterious 

Intent is ev*ry eye. 

Advancing slowly, on the board 
The dame the dish did place, — 

'*The spur! the spur!" cried one and all. 
And eager grew each face. 

Well might Sir Haco and his men. 

As you may well believe, 
Grow sober at the sight ; they knew 

That they must *' ride and reave." 

" The larder empty I dame, " he cried. 

She answer'd " It is so." 
<*Then by the rood," he made reply, 

"To Haughton we shall go." 
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**But brace your hearts, my merry men, 
And gird your armour tight, 

Hugh Widdrington, you may be sure. 
Will give us work to night. 

**And Father John, tho' 'tis not meet 
That you should with us ride, 

You can remain at home and pray 
Good luck may us betide.'* 
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"And, do not let the Father fast," 

A youthful trooper says, 
" Or sure I am his Reverence 

Will grumble while he prays." 

"It is not good," said Father John, (3) 
"The larder thus should lack; 

Then with my blessing go, my sons, 
And — come full-handed back !" 




Sire '^i&t. 

T is a wintry night and dark; 
The curfew bell has toll'd ; 
Sir Haco and his hardy men 
Have muster'd in the hold. 
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Now forth they ride from Featherstone, (4) 

Nor slack nor spur nor rein 
Until the heights of Barrasford 

At midnight they do j:ain. 

And there they halt and breathe their steeds 

Upon the steep hill-siJe, 
And through the darkness they can see 

Old Haughton in its pride. 

Two troopers ride before the rest, 

They ford the rapid flood 
Of dark North Tyne, and now they reach 

The skirts of Haughton wood. 

On foot they stealthily approach 
The Castle through the trees ; 
They scale the scarp, they mount the wall, 
The sentinel they seize. 

*Tis done with speed of thought, — ere he 

Can master his surprise. 
Securely gagged and firmly bound. 

Behold he helpless lies. 

The keys are from his girdle ta'en; 

The castle gates unbarr'd; 
Sir Haco and his men, a score, 

Are in the castle yard. 
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HV dost thou slumber Widdrington, 

Nor dream of danger near? 
Awake and rouse thy troopers, or 
It soon will cost thee dear! 

Thy portals all are in the hands 

Of Haco and his men, 
And stealthily the reavers drive, 

Thy cattle from the pen. 

But, ha ! he is awake, alert, 

And from a lattice high. 
Looks out, and in the gloom below 

The robber play can spy. 

But cool of head, as well becomes 

A chief so brave as he, 
He musters his retainers all. 

With speed yet quietly; 

Then leads them by a passage dark (5) 

Into the chapel fair, 
And passing through, they now emerge 

Into the midnight air. 

Now woe to thee Sir Haco, 

And woe unto thy men. 
Much do I fear you'll never cross 

The Tyne's dark flood again. 
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Well practised, quick and fearless, 
With their booty forth they go, 

And think within old Haughton's hold 
They leave a sleeping foe. 

The path of Fate is dark — what, ho I 

Sir Haco's on the plain, 
Unhorsed, with half his troopers, some 

Are wounded, some are slain. 

A flight of arrows from behind 
His band thus rudely broke ; 

But firm as steel, the remnant wheel 
To meet the coming shock. 

But here the poet's pen is not 
My gentles young, inspired ; 

He loves not fighting and is ne'er 
By fierce Bellona fired, 

So that, how Hugh of Widdrington, 

Upon that fatal night. 
And bold Sir Haco and his men 

Did bear them in the fight, 

Must still remain unsung, untold; 

Albeit he must say. 
They fought as gallantly as men 

E'er did in battle fray. 
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HE morning dawns on Featherstone ; 

Sir Haco and his men 
Have not come back, nor yet appear 
Along the distant glen. 



And on the towers of Featherstone, 

With wistful longing eyes, 
The lady waits her lord in vain ; 

He fast in Siirance lies. 

" Now mother dear, why sit we here, 

Uncertain in our woe? 
Well can I ride ; with John to guide, 

His fate I soon shall know.'* 

^*And by St Paul, Til guide the maid, 

E'en to the lion's den," 
Said Father John, "and bring her back. 

All safe and sound again." 

Now John, he was a horseman good, 
And in his early day. 

Had ever of the foremost been 
In feud and wild foray. 

Then forth they ride from Featherstone, 
Nor slack nor spur nor rein, 

And ere the setting of the sun. 
Old Haughton they did gain. 
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Loud at the gate the Father knock'd 
The warder cried "What, ho !"— 

"A lady craves your lord to see, — 
Sir warder, let him know." 




ISE lady, rise, thy father's life 
Is granted to thy prayer," 

Said Hugh of Widdrington, unto 
A kneeling lady fair. 



Now truth to tell — and 'twere as well, 

Confession here to make — 
Sir Hugh the boon thus granted soon 

Not all for pity's sake. 

Sir Haco's daughter Marian 

Was beautiful and bright, 
And Hugh the lord of Haughton was 

A young and handsome knight, 

And something — what? — ah : surely here 

The poet need not say — 
Rose in the breast of bold Sir Hugh 

And stole his heart away. 
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I HE lady looks from Featherstone 
Along the distant glen, 
And sees the melancholy march 
Of Haco and his men. 



Their comrades, dead and wounded, 
The surviving troopers bear. 

And — start not gentle reader — 
Sir Hugh of Haughton's there. 

O ! gentle spell, all potent still 

In ev'ry clime and age, 
The strongest will thou canst subdue,- 

The fiercest passion's rage. 

Behold how gallantly he guides 

Fair Marian along, — 
Where is his feudal hatred now. 

Three generations strong? (6) 



■> >^' \': 



ROUND the sun, the earth hath run, 

A year has pass'd away; 
The merry bells at Featherstone 
Proclaim a joyful day. 
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Lo ! John in full canonicals 
' Before the altar stands, 
And blesses there a kneeling pair, 
With uplift eyes and hands. 

'Tis done, — and now young Marian, 

Sir Haco's daughter fair, 
With Hugh her lord, and all his train. 

To Haughton towers repair. 

Prolong the feast at Featherstone, 
And pledge the fair young bride. 

Whose gentle charms, not deeds of arms, 
Have conquered Haughton's pride. 

" And honour give," said Father John, 
"Unto the church and me. 

And for my part I hope and trust 
A bishop soon to be." 
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(1.) Haaghton Castle, one of the strongest of the 
fortresses which have survived the change of manners on 
the Borders without being reduced to ruins, stands on the 
right bank of the North Tyne, in a singularly sweet and 
romantic spot, about eight miles above Hexham. The 
name of its founder is lost, and the date of its erection is 
unknown ; old records, however, say, that in the fourteenth 
century it was occupied by the Swinbumes, and that in the 
sixteenth century, the date of the legend, it was in the 
possession of the Widdringtons, a branch of the family of 
the hero of Chevy Chaoe, whose courage was such that — 

** When his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps.'* 
But what relationship the hero of the tale bore to the 
famous old warrior, the writer has not been able to ascer- 
tain clearly. It was occupied for some generations by the 
Smiths of Haughton until recently, when it was purchased 
by Gteorge Crawshay, Esq., jun., of the firm of Hawks, 
Crawshay, & Sons, of Gateshead. 

(2). "It was the dame herself who came.*' 
Such was the custom on the great occasion of the Feast 
of the Spurs. 

(3). '* It is not meet, said Father John,'' &o. 
Father John, a Friar Tuck sort of priest, is quite in 
keeping with the priests of the Borders at the date of the 
legend. ** The state of religion," says Sir Walter Scott, 
''in the middle ages afforded considerable facilities for 
those whose mode of life excluded them from regular 
worship, to secure, nevertheless, the ghostly assistance of 
confessors perfectly willing to adapt the nature of their 
doctrine to the necessities and peculiar circumstances of 
their flock. Bobin Hood, it is well known, had his cele- 
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brated domesfcio chaplain Friar Tuok. And that same 
onrtal friar was probably matched in manners and appear, 
anoe by the ghostly fathers of the Tynedale robbers." 

(4). Featherstone Castle stands near the South Tyne, 
not far from Haydon Bridge. It is of less extent than 
Hanghton Castle. 

(5). ''And leads them by a passage dark, 
Into the chapel fair." 
The rains of the chapel still stand upon a hillock about 
200 yards fiom the castle. 

(6). "Where is his feudal hatred now ? 
Three generations strong." 
Deadly feud, like a modern lawsuit, was frequently 
" bequeathed from bleeding sire to son." 
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NOW, relate, my youthful friends, 

A tale of olden time, — 
A story often told in prose, 

But ne'er before in rhyme. 



'Twas in the eighteenth century, 

One of the Border name 
Of Ridley went to India, 

In search of gold and fame. 

And in the wars of India 

He jgined with heart and hand 

To fight the fiery Frenchman, 
And drive him from the land. 

And they raised him for good service 

From low to high degree, 
And when the wars were ended 

A coloneFs rank had he. 
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And he grew rich in India; 

As men do sometimes now. 
The truth be told, in India 

He helped to "milk the cow." (i) 

Now men grown rich in India 

But seldom there remain; 
If death they do not find, they seek 

Their native land again. 

So that our Colonel Ridley, 

Escaped from shot and shell. 
And fever, to his native shores 

Returned again to dwell. 

And for himself he built a house. 

Of good and ample size. 
Upon the pleasant banks of Tyne; 

Which shew'd that he was wise. 

And furnished well his house when built, 

For comfort and display, • 
And few with Colonel's Ridley's house 

Could equal in its day. 

And there for many years he liv'd. 

Nor much of good or ill 
He did, that e'er was heard of; — like 

Most wealthy people still. 
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But every year, when from the hills 
The cold came piercing down, 

The Colonel, with his household, went 
To live in London town. 

For they who live in India long 

Can little bear the cold 
Of winter round old Cheviot, — 

Especially when old. 



"Good maiden," said a pedlar bold, 

Unto a maiden fair. 
As from his back he slid his pack. 

And placed it on a chair — 

"Good maiden," said the pedlar bold, 

I'm weary of the road; 
My back and limbs and feet are sore, 

For heavy is my load. 

"Then give me lodgings here to-night; 

Maiden you will not rue; 
A present worth a lad/s while 

In faith Til give to you." 

"I cannot give you lodgings here," 

The maiden did reply, — 
"My master is in London town, — 

Nay! it is vain to try." 
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"For when he went away he gave 

This order strict and clear, 
'Whilst Tm away, remember this, 

Let none have lodgings here.'" 

But here the crafty pedlar man 

A splendid shawl displayed, 
Enough to tempt a duchess high. 

Instead of a poor maid. 

" Now give me lodgings here," he said, 

"And I will give you this," — 
He vow'd again, and then again, 

And seal'd it with a kiss; — 
A little gallantry the maid 

By no means took amiss. 

But still with longing look she e/d 

The handsome shawl displayed, 
And as she looked 'twas evident 

Uncertain grew the maid. 

'Twas but a moment's wavering, 

For presently said she; 
"For all the shawls of India 

It cannbt, — must not be." 

" Now by my soul !" the pedlar said, 

"Young maiden thou art right, — 
It is not proper, after all, 

I should stay here to-night. 
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"But as Fm weary, with my pack 

No further can I go ; 
Then let me leave it here to-night; — 

I'm sure you'll not say no." 

The maiden had survey'd the pack 

With wonder in her eyes; 
She ne'er had seen a pack so long, 

So strange in shape and size. 

And, though unwilling in her heart, 

She could not say him no, 
But answered ; — " You may leave your pack, 

If you will have it so." 

"Thanks be to thee," the pedlar said, 

"Now thanks be unto thee; 
But pray you make my pack secure. 

Fast under lock and key." 

And having placed the pack, with care, 

Fast under lock and key. 
Within a chamber dark, secure. 

Away departed he. 

How hard it is to keep in curb 
The wayward human mind, — 

This tmth the maiden of the hall, 
Now left alone, did find. 
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The pedlar filPd her anxious thought; 

And spite of all her will 
To drive it thence, the curious pack, 

Would plague and haunt her still. 

She took a candle in her hand; 

She ope'd the parlour door; 
She went on tip-toe, nervously, 

And view'd it o'er and o'er. 

Like one who sees a ghost she stood, 

In the dim candle light. 
And gazed as if spell-bound, until 

She trembled with affright. 

Could it be true? or was it not 

Imagination strong?— 
" It moves," she said, " am I bewitched ? 

No ! No ! I am not wrong ! " 

Then every hair upon her head, 
I Erecting, upright stood. 

Her creeping flesh mov'd o'er her bones, 
And terror froze her blood. 

She^'blew the candle out and ran, 

With all her might and main, 
To Richard old, who in the barn 

Was thrashing out the grain. 
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" O come with me," she breathless cried, — 
Old Richard dropp'd his flail. 

And opened wide his eyes and mouth 
To listen to her tale. 

And then with horror in her look, 
And heartstrings like to crack, 

By fits the stricken maiden told 
The story of the pack. 

" O, come with me ! " again she cried, 

"O Richard come with me ! 
What shall be done ? — O monstrous thing !- 

O, Richard come and see ! " 

And having said, back to the hall 

She bounded like a roe. 
And Richard toddled after her. 

As fast as he could go. 

Though Richard was a man who ne*er 
Was troubled much with thought. 

The maiden's words and ways on his 
Imagination wrought. 

"A leevin pack ! — a horse's hair 

They say will turn an eel — 
Bit cordiroys to come alive! — 

The lassie's mad ! wait weel." 
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He took the candle in his hand, 

And to the parlour went — 
No wliit afraid, old soul— on strict 

Investigation bent. 

He view'd it o'er and o'er again; 

He felt it round and round ; 
" The pack is right eneugh," he said. 

And nought amiss he found. 

But still the timid maiden did 

All unconvinced remain ; — 
When lo ! young Edward from the fields 

Came in and joined the twain. 

Now Edward was a hopeful youth, 

Of age about sixteen; 
A little wildish in his ways; 

Of wit and courage keen. 

His business was to herd the cows, 

And keep the cattle right; 
To take them from the byre at morn, 

And bring them back at night 

This youth had bought a huge old gun, 

That had much service seen; — 
A military gun they said, 

That had in battle been; — 
And proud of his possession, he 

'Became a sportsman keen. 
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We do not find a record of 

His ever bagging game; 
But still he "peppered well" and that 

Was nearly all the same. 

Now he had come into the hall 

To fetch the gun away, 
But bent his ear to listen what 

The two had got to say. 

He scratched his head, as people do, 
Sometimes, when big with thought, 

And look'd as if within his mind 
Some bright idea wrought. 

" Alice," (that is the maiden's name, 
My rhyme has kept it back,) 

"Alice," he said, "now, if you like, 
ril shoot your living pack." 

At this old Richard's anger rose. 
At his companion young; — 

** Now haud yir peace, ye feul !" he said, 
" Now haud yir feulish tongue." 

Young Edward heeded not, but on 

His bright idea bent, 
He took the candle in his hand. 

And to the parlour went. 
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What was it the young borderer 

Within the parlour found? 
With strong excitement in his face, 

Back came he with a bound. 

" I saw it stirring — that I did," 

He vow'd with all his might, 
"It is a living pack; in faith. 

What Alice says is right." 

Now whether the young man in this 

Did really speak the truth. 
Or trick'd to gain his purpose. 

With the readiness of youth, 

Is past the rhymer's knowledge, quite. 

He really cannot tell; 
The doubt will still remain a doubt; — 

Perhaps it is as well. 

He was a boy in years, but, then, 

He was a genius too. 
And brave withal, and often wish'd 

Some daring thing to do. 

Here was occasion to come out. 

And shew his spirit bold; 
And would not Colonel Ridley of 

His gallantry be told? 
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** If 'twas a living pack," he said, 
"A shot will make it plain; 

If it was not, will it not just 
As 'twas before remain ! 

" The thing— lord how I'll pepper it ! " 

The keen young sportsman said. 
."O, Edward think what you're about," 
Exclaim'd the trembling maid. 

He heeded not, but from the wall 
Old " Copenhagen" brought. 

And, spite old Richard's grumbling, he 
The darkened chamber sought 

He raised old "Copenhagen" to 

The level of his eye, 
Bang went the blunderbuss, — and O ! 

There rose a horrid cry, — 

A frightful yell, and then a groan, 
And then a gurgling sound. 

And blood in torrents from the pack 
Burst forth upon the ground. 

The gun upon the chamber floor 
Fell from the youngster's hand; 

With all his boast and confidence. 
He lost his self-command. 
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And from the house he bounded wild, 

Fast as a mountain roe, 
And Alice followed, wild as he. 

As fast as she could go. 

But, the first wild impulse over, 

There came reflection slow, 
Back came he to the hall again. 

As fast as he did go. 

But as in his hot haste he pass'd 

Young Alice on the way, 
" Alas ! thou art a murderer ! " 

She bitterly did say. 

At this his youthful heart was shocked; 

His heated blood grew chill. 
And conscience clamour'd at his soul. 

And cried "Thou shalt not kill." 






Now on the awful scene again 
The anxious three are found. 

With terror they unloos'd the pack 
Upon the bloody ground. 

And when the pack they had unbound, 
Before their eyes, there lay 

The body of a stout young man, 
As dead as senseless clay. 
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" Alas ! puir youngster ! " Richard said, 
" Cut down in youthful prime, 

'Tis ower wi' him now for aye. 
Until the end o' time." 

His pity was misplaced, and that 

They very quickly saw. 
As Edward did from out the pack 

Four loaded pistols draw; 

A cutlass sharp — a wind-call that 
Was made of silver bright — 

"By Jupiter," young Edward said, (3) 
"I've served the villain right. 

"Now mark me, Richard, Alice mark, 
This is a cunning plot; — 

No sleep for us to night I ween; — 
There's work to do I wot. 

"But let them come, by Jupiter! 

I'll make them bite the ground," — 
But on his warlike feelings here 

Intruded thoughts profound. 

"Alice is timid and not fit 
To witness scenes of blood, — 

And Richard, he is old, in fight 
He can do little good. 
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"And then for "Copenhagen," — it 

Might happen thus to be, 
If one I shot, ere I could load 

Another might shoot me." 

Thus having thought, he darted forth, 

With speed of light, and ran 
To all the cottages about. 

And gathered every man. 

So active he, that ere the clock 

Of eight had struck the hour, 
Lo! he had gathered in the hall 

A formidable power. 

Full five-and-twenty Borderers 

All men of courage true; — 
" By Jupiter !'* young Edward said, 

" We'll make the villains rue." 

Fifteen were armed each with a gun ; — 

Well used to them no doubt. 
In shooting hares and pheasants, all 

The neighbourhood about; — 

Some took the robber's pistols bright. 

And some took pokers strong; 
And there remained unarm 'd not one 

The twenty-five among. 
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Arranged with care and judgment, at 

The windows all around, 
They watch'd until the midnight hour, 

In silence all profound. 

♦ * 55: * i'.! ^ * 

'Twas past the hour of midnight, and 

No robbers did appear. 
When Edward, all impatient, blew 

The whistle shrill and clear. 

Another answered to his call 

Not very far away, — 
"Now comes the tug of war, by Jove ! 

The gallant youth did say. 

Nor was he wrong; in minutes two 
There came the rattling sound 

Of horses* hoofs approaching nigh. 
Upon the frosty ground. 

The number of this troop, they say, 
Was twenty men and more. 

And down upon their doom of death. 
Unconsciously, they bore. 

A minute more, — they near the hall,— 
They enter at the gate, — 

Bang goes old *•' Copenhagen," and 
The foremost meets his fate; 
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And bang go all the fifteen guns, — 

The robbers disappear, — 
The tramp of horse receding quick, 

Upon the night, they hear. 

Now after prudent waiting, and 

Some little time was spent, 
Our hero to survey the ground, 

Back'd by some others, went 

And lo ! four corpses in their blood 

Lay stiffened on the ground; — 
But when the morning did appear. 

No corpses could be found. 

Their comrades, watching stealthily, 

Had come to where they lay, 
And in the darkness of the night 

Had carried them away. 
******* 
Now in the mom, when of these things 

Was spread abroad the fame, 
From all the neighbourhood, to see, 

The crowding people came. 

But no one knew, or came to claim 

The dead man lying there; — 
And none of all the crowd could say 

Who those bold robbers were. 
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When to Colonel Ridley tidings 
Were sent to London town, 

As fast as coach could carry, he 
Came to the Borders down. 

He tried to find the villains out, — 
The myst'ry did remain, — 

He offered tempting, high reward, — 
He offered it in vain. 

Still in some Border families. 
Not of the rabble rout, 

A gap was seen — but how it came 
Men never could make out. 

No one the corpse would recognise. 
For love or for reward, 

And so they sent and buried it 
In Bellingham churchyard. (4) 

But still the busy gossips of 
The time were wont to say. 

That some did open up the grave 
And carry it away. 

:!c ♦ * * * :j< 

It needs not many words to shew 
What after this befel, — 

How the brave heroes of our tale 
Were all rewarded well. 
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How Richard old liv'd in the hall, 

His service to requite; 
The " chaplain " of the servants he, 

And said the prayers at night. 

As keeper of the Colonel's game, 

Young Edward first we find. 
An occupation, who will doubt. 

Exactly to his mind. 

And as for "Copenhagen," which 

Had such good service done, 
'Twas shelv'd in favour of a gift, 

A new gold-mounted gun. 

By Colonel Ridley's bounty, lo ! 

Our hero next appears, 
An officer who bravely served 

His King for many years ; 

Till at the field of Fontenoy, 

Sore wounded on that day, 
He left for good the service, and 

Retired upon half-pay. 

And now I'm sure you'd like to know 

The fortunes of the maid, — 
She wed a man of Hexham, a 

Tobacconist by trade. 
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A decent man, the records say, 

Who led an honest life, 
And never ceas'd to bless the day 

When she became his wife. 

If any of the maiden's line 

Reside in Hexham now, 
The Rhymer makes to them, and you, 

My youthful friends, his bow. 



-^5^9- 



I^PTF^ 



(1) " Tou have milked the cow and given her no Bastenanoe." 
Sir Char]es Napier's ** Misgcvemment of India." 

(2) Lea Hall. 

(3) "By Jupiter." 

It is difficult to account for the voung Borderer's dassioal ex- 
pletives ; but we suppose he had heard such exprpssions from Colonel 
Bidley,and being a gerius and ambitious of distinction, had readily 
adopted them as superior to vulgar English oaths. 

(4) A tombstone with a figpire of the long pack still marks the 
graye. 
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PART I. 

N the village of Greenmeadows 
Lived the lovely Mabel Lee; 
Richard Lee the cottar's daughter; 
Few were half so sweet as she. 
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And a blither-hearted maiden 
Was not found in all the vale, 

Till a shadow dark came o'er her, 
And her blooming cheek grew pale. 

And her parents, anxious ever 

For their daughter loved and dear, 

Saw her troubled gloom with anguish, 
Watched her fading cheek with fear. 

But the gossips of the village, 
In their busy whispers round. 

For the paly face of Mabel 
Very soon a reason found. 
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In a hall fast by the village 
Lived a man of high degree, — 

Rich and proud Sir Robert Monsey — 
And an only son had he. 

Youthful, handsome, tall, and graceful, 
Yet a thoughtless careless lad; 

And though not a villain wholly. 
Oft in conduct quite as bad. 

And the village knew him idle. 
And the gossips vowed that he, 

Wand'ring in the woods by moonlight. 
Had been seen with Mabel Lee. 

In the village of Greenmeadows, 
In the house of Richard Lee, 

There was woe and there was sorrow ; 
And a stricken man was he. 

'Twas not death that to the household 
Of the good man brought despair, — 

* Would it had ! " he said, in anguish, — 
It was shame had entered there. 

Fled from home, they knew not whither; 

Now they knew the reason why 
Mabel's cheek grew pale, and now they 

Understood her troubled eye. 
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Fled from home, away to London, 

There in Islington we trace, 
The unhappy, guilty Mabel, 

With a sad, regretful face; 

As she sits beside a window 

Gazing, but with vacant eye. 
At the people of the city, 

As they to and fro pass by. 

She is thinking of Greenmeadows, 

And she sees her mother's tears; 
And her father's lamentations. 

In her troubled soul she hears. 

But her face, as if by magic. 

Changes, and her eager eye 
Brightens with a flashing lustre. 

As a youth approaches nigh. 

Where is now thy vision, Mabel ? 

Where thy conscience, Mabel Lee ? 
Put to flight, and put to silence. 

Now they do not trouble thee. 

But that conscience silenced, Mabel, 

Will be heard by thee again; 
And thy guilt will surely bring thee 

Greatest sorrow, shame, and pain. 
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Of that youth, so blindly trustful, 
Thou wilt learn, anon, to know. 

That from idleness and folly 
Misery alone can flow. 

* * * sic * sic * 

In a gambling hell, where gaslight 

Streamed with brilliance on the boards, 

Might be seen, with hardened faces, 
Sharpers, spendthrifts, ruined lords ; 

And amid the motley throng of 
Villains met together there, — 

There we find the youthful Monsey, 
With an aspect of despair. 

In the dark abyss of ruin, 

Not a ray of hope had he, 
And in desperate mood, behold ! he 

Wends his way to Mabel Lee. 

" Ruin'd, Mabel ! ruin'd ! blasted ! 

There is now no hope for me ! 
I must haste and run for refuge 

To some land beyond the sea. 

"I have loved thee dearly, madly, 
If my love deserves the name, 

But through vile and thoughtless folly 
I have wrought thee wrong and shame;- 
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"O! my Hubert"— "Nay, but hear me, 

I'm a villain, it is true, 
But, by heaven ! I never meant to 

Play the villain's part to you ; 

"Ere I go — I know not whither — 
Thou shalt be my lawful wife; 

But no living soul must know it, — 
Promise this upon thy life ! " 

In an ecstasy of gladness 
Fondly to the youth she clung, 

And she gave the fatal promise. 
While upon his neck she hung. 

******* 

In the village of Greenmeadows, 
In the house of Richard Lee, 

There is joy and there is sorrow ; — 
Thus it evermore must be ! 

Who is he, his child returning 

Filled with grief, and shame, and pain. 
Deeply humbled and repentant. 

Would not welcome home again? 

But she had a youthful brother. 
Spirited, and brave, and strong. 

And he vowed a vow by heaven 
To avenge his sister's wrong. 
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But she prayed, with tears of anguish, 
He such vengeance would forego; 

Still in vain she prayed ; how could he 
Her deep, secret reason know? 

"Shall we," said the youthful rustic, 
"Humbly bow our heads in shame. 

Whilst thy base betrayer lords it, 
Safe beneath his wealth and name?'* 

In the village of Greenmeadows, 
In the house of Richard Lee, 

There was wildest grief, and truly 
There was reason good to be. 

With revenge within his heart, their 
Headstrong boy had gone that day. 

And in search of Hubert Monsey 
Had to London ta'en his way. 

♦ «###«« 

In the haunts of vice and folly 
Now behold young William Lee; 

But the wretched youth he sought for, 
Hubert Monsey, where was he ? 

Sunk in seas of debt and ruined. 
Broken, blasted, stained in name. 

He had fled beyond the seas, to 
Save himself and hide his shame. 
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Home again to fair Greenmeadows 

Came the disappointed lad ; 
But behold him now, unhappy, 

Gloomy, discontented, sad. 
******* 

In the noble hall of Monsey 

There was deep vexation ; there 
Sir Robert and Lady Monsey 

Mourned their absent son and heir. 

And Sir Robert and the lady, 

Since their son had fled away. 
Vowed 'twas all for wicked Mabel 

He had gone so far astray. 

And they hated the poor maid, and 

Wicked things did of her say; 
And the gossips of the village 

Did, of course, the same as they. 

In the village of Greenmeadows 

There is now no Richard Lee ; 
He has gone with all his household 

Far across the foaming sea. 

He has left his home and country ; 

Who for this will Richard blame? 
It was hard to bear the burden 

Of his darling daughter's shame? 
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PART n. 

EARS have fled since Hubert Monsey 
Left his home in deep disgrace; 
Years have fled since Lee the cottar 
Left in grief his native place. 

And to find his son, Sir Robert 

Had no effort left untried ; 
But in vain, and now 'twas thought he 

In some far-off land had died. 

But when Richard Lee his country 
Left in grief and humble guise, 

With his family he sought that 
Land of bright and sunny skies, 

Fair Australia — land of promise — 

Paradise of industry — 
There we find him ; but what change in 

All his household do we see? 

Fifteen years before, young William 

Early every mom would go 
To the fields and to the hedgerows. 

Armed with mattock, spade, or hoe"; 

Thus to earn a scanty pittance, 
Thus to labour, thus to moil, 

With ajjlife without^ a prospect. 
But such daily round of toil. 
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See him now amid the Senate, 
With a goodly presence stand, 

Listen to his words and you will 
Mark a leader in the land. 

And his father, and his mother. 
And his sister, Mabel Lee — 

In his country mansion find them; 
For a wealthy man is he. 

His is but the olden story — 
Ever faithful to his trust, 

Steady, persevering, thoughtful. 
Wise, sagacious, brave, and just. 

In that open field of freedom. 
Marvel not that such a man 

With such qualities of mind should 
Be of those who lead the van. 



To his mansion in the country, 
When at home was William Lee, 

Came a wretched man, in truth a 
Weary-looking wight was he. 

' Trudging onward in the nightfall, 
He for rest and food applied ; 
In that hospitable household 
Such request was ne'er denied. 
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Having ate and drank, the stranger 
Now to look about began; 

And the sen^ants of the mansion, 
Curious, observed the man. 

Of age he might be five-and-thirty, 
Though he older far appeared. 

With a face that dissipation 
And an idle life had bleared. 

But there lingered in those features, 

In that dissipated face. 
That which told of former beauty, 

And a cultivated grace. 

When the man, enquiring, heard the 
Master of the mansion's name, 

O'er his face it seemed as though a 
Twinge of bitter memory came. 



In the morning, lo ! the stranger 
Lingers and does not depart. 

And a strong and fierce emotion 
Seems to rend his troubled heart. 

But, as if a conquest gaining. 
He at length sets forth to go, 

Yet he goes with feet unwilling. 
Heavy, hesitating, slow. 
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But in vain his resolution — 

Chance, or fate, prevaileth still; 
This poor fellow's fate's decided 

Independent of his will. 



From an early morning's ramble, 
William Lee returning came, 

And with him a youth our story 
Now demands of us to name. 

Mabel Lee became a mother 
More than fifteen years before, 

Whilst she crossed the stormy ocean. 
When she left old England's shore; 

And the child had lived and had been 
Reared with care by William Lee, 

And was now a youth of promise 
High, as any one might see. 

These, returning, met the stranger 
As he slowly left the place. 

And they gazed on one another, 
Eye to eye, and face to face. 

They beheld the man with wonder 
And astonishment profound, 

As, as if transfixed before them, 
He stood rooted to the ground; 
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And, as if upon a vision, 

Gazed with open mouth and eyes, 
Stricken with a strong emotion. 

Mute and speechless with surprise. 

Now, with effort strong and desp'rate, 
Lo ! he speaks to William Lee — 

" Sir, my name is Hubert Monsey ! " 
But no other word spoke he. 

At the dreadful revelation 
William Lee reel'd back aghast. 

With a sudden shock of memories 
Of the years long gone and past. 

But he rallied in a moment, 
With accustomed self-command. 

And with silent gesture, beckoned 
With a movement of his hand. 

And they went into the mansion; 

There alone to William Lee 
Hubert Monsey told his tale of 

Sorrow, guilt, and misery. 

'Twas a sad, sad thing to hear him 

Of his vagabondage tell. 
How with villains he consorted, 

In the dark highways of hell; 
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How his conscience, oft upbraiding, 

Urged return to honour's way — 
Vainly urged for still the demon 

Held him fettered in his sway; 

How at last, all means exhausted. 

He unto the bush had ta'en. 
But, with open hell before him. 

Could not, dare not there remain; 

How, from the vile gang escaping^ 

He was to the city bound. 
When, as if by fate directed, 

Those he had most wronged he found. 

William Lee in silence listened. 
And with grave and solemn mien. 

Yet upon his face no pity. 
No relenting could be seen. 

But, when told how 'mid the wicked 

Follies of his youthful life. 
He his victim to the altar 

Led, and made his lawful wife. 

Quickly from his seat he rose, and 

Taken with a glad surprise, 
Clasp'd the hands of Hubert Monsey, 

Whilst the tears stood in his eyes. 
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Now he wrung that hand, convulsive, 
And the tears ran down his cheek, 

And he cried •* Thank God ! " no other 
Word could this brave, strong man speak. 

" Let the past be all forgotten," 
Thus at length said William Lee, ^ 

" And the path of honour seek, and 
Thou shalt find a friend in me." 

Busy in thy household duties. 

Ever busy, Mabel Lee, 
Dost thou dream what fortune fate has 

Now in readmess for thee? 

******* 
Tis over ! Wildest joy and sorrow 

Have their several courses run, 
And at last unhappy Mabel 

Finds a happiness begun — 

Finds a happiness that never 
Cheered before her path of life; 

Was she not the proudest mother? 
Was she not a faithful wife? 

Faithful in her years of sorrow, 

And in trials sore and keen. 
In desertion base and hopeless. 

Faithful still had Mabel been. 
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Would she not — when sad, repentant, 

Hubert had returned at last — 
Would she not be glad and joyful ? 

Would she not forgive the past? 

Yes ! she has the past forgiven, 

Hubert Monsey, woe to you 
If you are not ever faithful 

To a wife so good and true — 

If you tread not honour's pathway, 

If from duty faH away, 
If again the evil demon 

Hold thee in his fatal sway. 

******* 

In the village of Greenmeadows, 

Lo 1 the gossips gather round 
And discuss the news with wonder — 

"Monsey's long lost heir is found." 

Far across the stormy ocean 

He has come to claim his own, — 

For his father, old Sir Robert, 
Had for years been dead and gone. 

And, no doubt at all remaining 

That his son and heir was dead. 
Title and estates another 

Had inherited instead. 
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Here to say, it boots but little, 

What was said and what was done 

To identify the heir, and 

Prove he was his father's son ; 

But no Ballantine was needed. 
No learned Coleridge Q.C., 

For there proved no cause for lawsuit, 
In Queen's Bench or Chancery. 

******* 

Lo ! within the hall of Monsey, 
Wonderful is fortune's hand ! 

Mabel Lee, the cottar's daughter. 
Dwells, a lady of the land. 

And she bears the honour'd title 
With a dignity and grace; 

And she proves, in very truth, a 
Blessing to her native place. 

And Sir Hubert, Mabel's husband — 
In the manly William Lee 

He had seen the type of goodness, 
And a good man sought to be. 

And he keeps the path of honour, 
Hating all things vile and wrong, 

And he treads the way of duty 
With a steady step and strong. 
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And her father, and her mother, 

Hale and strong, tho' aged, they 
In the village of Greenmeadows 

Pass their happy lives away; 

Grateful in their aged hearts that, 

All their tearful troubles past, 
God had bless'd them in their daughter, 

And with happiness at last. 

But their own, the noble William — 

In the far Australian land 
He remains, with fame and fortune 

Built by his own able hand. 



Here, young reader, ends my story. 
Rhymed especially for thee. 

And its lesson plain and open 
Thou wilt not have failed to see: — 

How in ways of guilt and foily 

Misery and woe abound, 
How alone in honours pathway 

Peace and happiness are found. 
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^ ^EGEND or ^KUDHO£ ^ASTL£^ 



ED William has gone o'er the sea 
To Normandy and Maine, 
And the flower of England's chivalry 
Attend the monarch's train. 

But chief of all his warlike host, 

In council and in fight, 
Was Robert, lord of Prudhoe's tower, 

A sage and noble knight. 

He was the same young Norman, who 

At Hastings' bloody strife 
A Saxon lancer slew, and saved 

The Norman leader's life. 

So that — although historians 

Do not the fact record — j 

The story of the world has hung 

On gallant Robert's sword. 
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Would that the poet had of him 

To tell another tale ; 
But in historic chronicle 

The truth must still prevail. 

In William's host unlawfully 

He drew a rebel sword 
Against the Duke of Normandy, 

Good Robert, his liege lord. 

But why he went, and what he did, 

No ancient records tell; 
'Tis only known that there he fought, 

And there he fighting fell. 

And dying, left a daughter to 

Inherit his estate — 
An only daughter, motherless — 

Alas ! a luckless fate. 




ING William has recross'd the sea. 
His wicked wars are past, 
And with his court in London town 
He dwells in peace at last. 

Now faithful to the tyrant's cause 
Fitz Marmaduke had been; 

With eye on fortune's favours fixed. 
Intent, and sly, and keen. 
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At Ravensworth he dwelt, not far 

From Prudhoe's lofty tower, 
And he had set his heart upon 

Fair Helen — and her dower ! 

And William, with prudential care, 

His service to requite. 
Had vow'd the maiden's hand to give 

Unto his faithful knight 




HE daisies deck the meadows, and 

The song birds are in tune; 
The sun is shining gloriously, — 
It is the month of June. 



Fair Helen sits in Prudhoe's hall, 

All lonely in her bower, 
Nor comes with merry heart to meet 

The gladness of the hour. 

Her eyes are red with weeping, and 
Her cheeks are pale with woe, — 

Alas ! that one so young and fair 
Should cause of sorrow know. 

The King had sent, that very mom, 

A message to the North, 
That Prudhoe's lovely maid should wed 

The lord of Ravensworth. 
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And well the maiden knew that fate 
Was in the monarch's word ; — 

'Twas his by right of feudal law 
To choose for her a lord. 

"O, that my heart would break!" she said — 
" O, would that I might die ! " 

" Hope on ; hope on ! and trust in heaven ! " 
Her handmaid made reply. 

" Young Haco's steed is swift and strong, — 

And fiercely he will ride, — 
And fiercely will Lord Mowbrai come, — 

And thou shalt be his bride ! " 




^ITZ Marmaduke, from Ravensworth, 
With courtly pomp and pride, 
Seeks Prudhoe's lofty tower, to claim 
Fair Helen as his bride. 

And they deck the lovely maiden 

In garments rich and gay, 
And tire her hair with jewels rare, 

To grace her bridal day. 

But Helen's heart is full of grief 
That mocks the outward show; 

Her fate, it is the bitterest 
That womankind can know. 
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She does not love Fitz Marmaduke — 

A mean and sordid knight — 
It were as meet to match a dove 

To nestle with a kite. 




OW haste thee, young De Mowbrai, haste, 
Swift as the swallow's flight, 

Or — ^by the soul of RoUo ! — thou 
Wilt be a woful knight ! 

The priest stands ready with the book. 

The guests and bridegroom wait — 
The maid reluctant tarries still — 
Still shuns her wretched fate. 

She northward looks with straining eyes, — 
She looks for Mowbrai's heir — 

"O, is he, is he false to me?" 
She cries in her despair. 

He rides through broad Northumberland, — 

He spurs his steed amain, — 
And a thousand gallant horsemen 

Press onward in his train. 

They reach the northern bank of Tyne, — 

They plunge into the wave, — 
They gain the brink, they climb the steep,— 

Are they in time to save? 
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HE proverb says "There's many a slip 
The cup and lip between/' — 

This truth the lord of Ravensworth 
Now verified, I ween, 

When bursting on the bridal throng, 
Young Mowbrai did appear, 

With naked blade and flashing eye, 
In rage, and hope, and fear. 

"O, have I come too late?" the youth 

In eager accents cried. 
And as he spoke with vigorous arm 

He clasped the fainting bride. 



Then flashed the sword of Marmaduke^— 

For who did ever know 
That Norman knight was craven, or 

Refused to meet a foe? — 

And ere a posture of defence 
Young Mowbrai could command, 

The old and skilful swordsman forced 
His weapon from his hand. 

And what had been the gallant's fate 

The minstrel cannot tell, 
But in an instant Marmaduke, 

Severely wounded, fell. 
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For though De Mowbrai was the first 

The Bridal Hall to find, 
His faithful troopers, nothing slack, 

Came pressing close behind. 

And loud the ladies shrieked, and each 

Attendant squire and knight 
The ready falchion drew, and there 

Had been a bloody fight, — 

But out the youthful Mowbrai spoke, 

"Hold back, my merry men. 
And you, ye knights and squires, I pray, 

Put up your swoids again. 

"Are ye not Norman gentlemen, 

And shall it e'er be said, 
That in a cause unjust and mean 

Ye ever drew a blade." 

Thus spoke the heir of Mowbrai, and 

A spell was in his words. 
With power to conquer greater far 

Than all his thousand swords. 

To yield to threats, those warriors 

The very thought had spurn'd. 
But in an instant ev'ry sword 

Was to its sheath returned. 
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For though no fear of death could e'er 

Their haughty spirits tame, 
111 could their Norman chivalry 
Endure the blush of shame. 




F fickle fortune seems to smile. 
Let none her favours boast, 
Fitz Marmaduke by her betray'd 
Has played his game and lost 



That morn from Ravensworth he came. 

Elate with visions bright ; 
They bear him wounded back again, — 

In truth in sorry plight. 

And may she evermore betray 
The man who would profane 

The sacred shrine of maiden love 
His sordid ends to gain ! 




ING out the bells of Bamborough, 
O'er land and ocean tide. 
Young Mowbrai to the altar leads 
Fair Helen as his bride. 
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And the proud Earl of Northumberland, 

Himself, is present there, 
Well pleased that Prudhoe's maid should be 

The bride of Mowbrai's heir. 

And he had sworn upon the rood 

That, spite the king's degree. 
The youth the maid had fairly won. 

And she his bride should be. 

And now the Earl's own daughter, safe 

Within his castle strong, 
Shall greedy knight or tyrant king 

Presume to do her wrong? 



a HEN tidings to King William came 
■^ Of what the earl had done — 
M How he had ta'en fair Helen, and 
Had wed her to his son, — 

A wrathful man the monarch was, — 

As you may well opine, — 
And with ten thousand men he march'd 

Across the banks of Tyne. 

And bound himself with solemn oath. 
That back he would not ride. 

Till he had humbled to the dust, 
The haughty Mowbrai's pride. 
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But how the boastful monarch came. 
With his ten thousand men; 

And how, his vow all unfulfilled. 
Back he returned again ; 

And how, to plague the brave old earl, 
Upon the neighbouring height. 

He built the towers of Malvoisin,* 
To watch him day and night, 

Youll duly find recorded in 

The page of Holinshed, — 
And doubtless that historian. 

Good reader, thou hast read. 



* That it, 111- Neighbour. The place where it stood 
is called Glower 'Ower-'im to this day. 
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I. 

EI R of a race whose matchless heroes shine, 

In England's records, ever in the van ; 
Heir of proud Percy's ancient, noble line. 
Thy boyhood past, thy country hails thee man. 
May all that's best in mortal lot be thine. 
From this glad day till life's allotted span 
In ripe old age ; and may the ray divine 
Of God's inspiring grace in thee combine 
With highest human thought ; that in thy sphere 
Of lofty eminence thou may'st pursue, 
With steady foot and heart of courage true. 
The path of duty and the high career, 

Whose glorious vista opens to thy view — 
Alone the birthright of the British Peer. 
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II. 

For, born to be a ruler in the State, 

To him his countr3^s fortunes are consigned; 
Her destinies upon his conduct wait, 
And by his wisdom or his folly blind 

Does she account her weal or woe in fate; 
And by his spirit is she mean or great 
Held in the estimation of mankind. 

These ^re not fancies of an idle lay, 
But truths historical, which all will find 

Who may the records of our land survey. 
Then take them, youthful Percy, to thy heart, 

And seek the knowledge that will make thee wise 
To act the statesman's patriotic part, 

To know the right, and still the right advise. 

III. 

And never in the annals of our race 

Did we more need the patriot than now, 
To save the nation from the spirit base, 

To which our " old nobilit)^' e'en bow. 
Have we not, high in ministerial place. 

Beheld the demagogues surround the throne? 
And seen the bulwarks of that structure, built 

By matchless wisdom in the ages gone, 
Cemented by the blood of martyrs spilt. 

Beneath their impious hands fall, stone by stone ? 
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Do we not hear it current in our day, 

" The Crown's authority is but a name ;" — 

The Privy Council old has passed away, 

And soon the House of Lords will do the same:— 

Its da3^s gone by, it sinks into decay. 

And is only an incumbrance," they say. 

IV. 

The factions now usurp the power of State, 

Or rather, strictly speaking, I should say, 
The lawless Cabinets which they create. 

Whose counsels, oft the vilest traitors sway, 
And with their dark conspiracies the mind 
Of our philosophising nobles blind 
In sleep, like Samson; must they meet his fate? 

It has been said, one honest man could save 
The State ; if so, how little need we fear 

Delilah's soporific could we find 
In all the land but one bold British Peer, 

Alert and watchful, honest, just, and brave. 
Be thou, my Lord of Warkworth, such a man, 
And, as in days of old, let Percy lead the van. 

V. 

O, turn not thou, my youthful Lord, I pray. 
With careless thought from my poor line away, 
If I have claimed the privilege of rhyme — 
One ne'er denied upon such festive tim< 
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Before your eyes some solemn truths to lay, 

I love my country, and with grief of mind 
Behold her ancient prestige pass away: 

Have we not seen, before all human-kind, 
Her glory tarnished and her honoured name 
Become a ,scorn, a by-word, and a shame? 
Have we not seen the proud Britannia lower 

Her crest to minions of a foreign land? 
Have we not seen the weapon of her power. 

Her trident, wrested from her nerveless hand? . 

VI. 

Again, My Lord, yet once again, I pray 

Your grave attention to my humble lay; 

Though young in years, thou soon wilt take thy stand 

Amid the pseudo-statesmen of the land. 

Who in the Commons House in loud debate 

Destroy all sense and reason in the State ; 

But thou, from faction keep thy footing high. 

And on the Constitution fix thine eye; 

And be thy motto this, in every cause, 

" God's justice and the country's sacred laws." 

And may the courage of thy noble race 
Fix thy strong purpose and thy soul sustain. 

And may God gift thee, with especial grace, 
To make Old England glorious again. 



4^^niw V ^ wiTpiN's V jHY> 




HEN the good bishop of Winchester, 
St Swithin, dying lay, 
Unto to his friends around his bed 
The holy man did say: — 



« 



When I am dead and gone, I pray, 
Place not my humble bones 
Within the great cathedral pile. 
In a proud tomb of stones. 

" But in the churchyard bury me, 

Where I may quiet lie," — 
And th' pious monks said all " Amen ; " 

And then the saint did die. 

And to the common churchyard they 

Committed him, in trust; 
Among the common-herd of men, 

To mingle with the dust. 

And there, for many circling years 

The sacred relics lay, 
Till all that generation had 

Passed, in their turn, away. 



( 
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But th' old saint's meek humility 
Had rais'd his sacred fame, 

And on the calendar he bore 
A venerated name. 

And the monks to one another said : — 
"Let's honour now his bones, 

And place them in our holy pile, 
Within a tomb of stones. 

"And pious worshippers will flock 

To worship at his shrine; 
And the bones of good St. Swithin will 

Be worth a golden mine." 

But th' saint himself, not liking this. 
Did great displeasure show, — 

For sainted men in Paradise 
Keep watch on things below, — 

And when with spade to open up 

His grave they did essay, 
He sent the rain in torrents down, 

And drove them all away. 

And when upon the morrow they 
On the same errand went, 

'Twas all in vain, the saint again 
The rain in torrents sent. 
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And thus, for forty days did he 

Unclose the gates of Heaven 
So that no opportunity 

To raise his bones was given. 

But he, at last, grown weary, slept, 

His watch he could not keep; — 
For saints in Paradise, as well 

As saints on earth, must sleep, — 

And so the opportunity 

They seized to lift his bones 
From out their humble resting place 

Into a tomb of stones. 

But ever when old Father Time 

Brings round the circling year, 
Men watch the day they did essay 

To lift his bones, with fear. 

For if upon that day it rains. 

It is a certain sign 
The angry saint thinks of his bones 

In the cathedral shrine. 

And if he frowns he sends the rain, — 
The truth who does not know ? — 

For forty days, just as he did 
A thousand years ago. 
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Now hearken all who love to hear 

Of noble deeds the praise, 
Whilst I relate, the noblest thing 

Done in these recent days. 
It was a winter's night; the moon 
Shone cold and bleak on high, 
And not a solitary cloud 

Rose in the vaulted sky. 
The fierce wind blew a mighty blast 

Across the ocean's tide; 
In sore distress a ship was seen 

Off Calais Bay to ride. 
And crowds of souls were gathered there 

The tossing ship to view; 
And, mingling with the storm, they hear 

The voices of the crew. 
They hear, above the ocean's roar, 

The loud and wailing prayer. 
The hopeless cry to God for aid. 

The shriek of wild despair. 
And through the heart of all the throng 

A thrill of pity ran, 
And each to each said eagerly, 
" Who dare the life-boat man ?" 
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Now — *twas as fate or chance ordained — 

Some British tars were there ; 
And when they heard the wailing cry 

Of terror and despair, 
They boldly seiz'd a life-boat, and 

Essay'd to put from shore, — 
But the Frenchmen said, "Nay that would be 

Disgrace for evermore. 
To none shall Frenchmen ever yield 

For heart of courage true; 
Or ever shrink, on flood or field, 

A daring deed to do/* 
Then manfully they man the boat 

And mount the billows' roll ; 
And loudly cheer'd the multitude. 

To nerve each gallant soul. 
But, O! the waves were fierce and loud 

Upon the stormy main, 
And round appalling dangers crowd. 

And they return again. 
When this our British sailors saw. 

Proud courage fiU'd their soul, — 
Did ever fear's prudential care 

Our British tars control? 
They seiz'd the boat and dauntlessly 

They stemm'd the foaming flood. 
Whilst round, astonish'd at the sight. 

The stricken Frenchmen stood. 
And mortal eyes did ne'er behold 
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A braver, nobler sight, 
Than that on France's stormy shore, 

Beneath the moon's pale light, 
When those brave British seamen gave 

In charge their souls to God, 
And daring death, upon the wave 

On mercy's errand rode. 
They buffet long and stoutly, till 

The wretched crew at last 
They see, through spray, and moonlight clear, 

All clinging to the mast 
And now despair gives way, and now 

Hope rises strong and high. 
As they behold, wave after wave. 

The life-boat drawing nigh. 
But O ! those hopes, one moment bright, 

The next in darkness close. 
As to a very mountain height 

A huge dark billow rose. 
And dashing o'er the gallant men. 

With angry surge and roar. 
They sink in the devouring wave. 

As if to rise no more. 
But shall they in the flush of strength 

Go down into the grave? 
Is there no special Providence 

To save our Briton's brave? 
But see ! behold ! another boat 

Puts outward from the shore, — 
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Who are the gallant fellows? who, 

But British tars once more ? * 
It was another British crew, 

That from the crowded shore 
Had watch'd the boat with eager eyes, 

As to the ship it bore, — 
And when they saw their countrymen 

Sink m the heaving main, 
No fear of Fate's dark doom of death 

Their courage could restrain. 
Within a fast enclosure near, 

Another lifeboat lay ; 
They force the fence with stalwart strength 

And launch through surge and spray. 
Too late ! — but yet not all too late — 

They reach the drowning men ; 
Some feebly float, whilst some have sunk, 

No more to rise again. 
And of the shipwrecked Frenchmen 

That night off Calais Bay 
But one remained; the r6st were all 

Swept by the storm away. 
And perished those five gallant men 

As ever drew life's breath; 
Five British heroes perish'd, but f 

They died a noble death. 
And were my harp the loftiest, 

rd tune it to their praise. 
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And send their fame and glory down 

To the remotest days. 
And shall those British tars, who thus 

Did honour Britain's name, 
Not find a place exalted 

In the records of her fame ? 



» The crew of the Triton. I 

f ** It gives special interest to this tale of glory and death that j 
one of the lost was oar own neighbour. John Lnmsden, mate of the ! 
brig William, of Blyth, will never be forgotten in Northumber- 
land." — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

Many a fertile vale, and mountain high, 

That once — unnumber'd centuries ago — 

Spread their broad grandeur to the sunny sky, 

Now lie, deep buried, in the ocean low ; 

For ever hid from prying mortal sight. 

Many a noble people that, in pride. 

Could boast their heroes and their sages bright, 

Their martyr'd great and good, who bled and died 

For God, religion, liberty, and light, 

Beneath insatiate Time's oblivious tide 

For ever hide — lost to historic pages. 

They pass'd ; but left a soul of good behind 

To pulse the heart, to elevate the mind 

Of nations, onward to eternal ages. 
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^EGEMBEH 23, 1868. 

OW ring thy bells, Northumbria, 
O'er land and ocean tide, 

To-day the youthful Percy to 
The altar leads his bride; 
Fair Edith, daughter of Argyll, 

The Campbell's lofty line, 
An ancient race, and worthy with 

The Percy to entwine. 
To-day a Scottish maid assumes 

The Percy's noble name. 
Let Scotland with glad heart rejoice, 

And England do the same. 
The sister countries, rivals fierce 

And strong in days of yore, 
Now living in good will and peace. 

Can rivals be no more. 
We bless the day auspicious 

When their union was begun, 
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But unions such as this alone 

Can make them truly one. 
Then on this day, Northumbria, 

Let all thy church bells ring, 
And thine old loyalty unto . 

The house of Percy bring. 
And at each festive board, to-day, 

Let joy and mirth preside," 
And in the wine-cup pledge the health 

Of Percy and his bride. 
And whilst it circles merrily 

Amid the joyous throng, 
Let Percy's name and praises be 

The theme of ev'ry song; — 
To tell of all the heroes brave, 

Our brightest in renown, 
Whether in field or counsel sage, 

From Norman William down; 
How oft in battle fierce the Scots, 

In many a hostile band, 
Recoird from lira vj- Northumberland, 

The bulwark of our land; 
How often when some baron bold 

Would rise against the king, 
The Percy's strong and loyal hand 

Would back the rebel bring; 
And often when the kingly power 

Would trample on the laws, 
Northumberland would draw the sword 
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And save the country's cause ; 
And take the burden of the State 

Upon his shoulders broad, 
And bear it like Hercules, 

Nor bend beneath the load. 
And when, with time advancing. 

We had laid the sword aside. 
Still at the nation's council board 

The Percy's voice would guide. 
Thus when thy sons, Northumbria, 

At ev'ry festive board. 
In hamlet and in town, shall pledge 

The health of thy young lord, 
Let them recite the praises due 

To all the noble line. 
With hope that in his youthful heart 

Their virtues may combine. 
And let them pray that Providence 

Will o'er their path preside. 
To guard from all the ills of life 

Earl Percy and his bride. 





^Y 0NNIE ||ULE. 

IS early mom ; the orb of day 
Hath not the stars yet chas'd away; 
The absent moon's more modest light 
Breaks not the shade of Judah's night, — 
'Tis dark and through the solemn gloom 
Two women seek the Saviour's tomb 
With drooping heads, like those in woe. 
And heavy step, they onward go ; 
And, while their hearts with sorrow swell. 
They speak of Him they lov'd so well, — 
And all the wondrous past recall 
Of Him who was their Lord, their all. 
Again they see Him nail'd on high, 
And see Him look with loving eye, — 

Ev'n in His bitter agony. 
They see His foully wounded side. 
And hear the mocking Jews deride. 
No common love those women knew; 
It was a strange mysterious spell — 
No pen can write, no tongue can tell — 
That in the chilly morning dew, 
While yet the city sleeping lay. 
Sunk in the deepest silence, drew 



Magdalene's visit to the tomb. 

Their sandalPd feet from home away. 

They go to gaze, they know not why, 

On the still face, and sightless eye. 

But awe and wonder, doubt and dread. 

Rose in their souls and Mary said, — 

" The Lord of life— can He be dead ? 

O, Master lov'd who gave to me 

My better life, why hast thou gone. 

And left us comfortless, alone? 

My souFs new light, my hope, my stay. 

Where hast thou gone, why didst thou die. 

Why didst thou suffer agony?" 

" Hush ! Mary, friend, and do not say 

The Lord of Life has gone for aye ! 

His words recall — they seem to be 

So full of wond'rous mystery. — 

My soul is fiird with awe and dread. 

As if we shall not find Him dead ; 

As if in this sad, solemn hour 

We shall behold the Master's power." 

They pass the gate; no soldiers there 

Keep watchful guard with jealous care. — 

They look, and see, in wild dismay. 

The empty tomb where Jesus lay. 

But they behold two angels fair. 

In garments clad of dazzling white. 

That shed around a halo bright. 

And thrilling on their raptur'd ear 

A more than mortal voice they hear; — 
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"Seek not the living with the dead, 
The Lord has risen as he said," 
The magic words, like heavenly ray, 
Chas'd darkness from the mind away, 
And all that had mysterious been, 
Reveard, was in a moment seen. 
Our Lord ! our Saviour ! " now they cried, 
"Where shall we find him? Tell us where?" 
" Whom seekest thou ? " a voice replied, 
They turn*d and lo! the Lord was there. 
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The old mill is only a memory now. 

Though it once was the pride of the green ; 

A thing of the past that still clings to the mind, 
Though no stone of it now can be seen. 

And the old willow tree, with its huge old arms, 
That clasp'd the old building around. 

As if in a loving embrace, is away. 
Not a vestige of it can be found. 



And the mill-race, where once 'twas our school-boy delight 

To see the bold waters dash on. 
Is stagnant and rank with the rush and the sedge, 

And the green, dank moss overgrown. 



THE OLD WATER MILL. 
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And the famous old dog, with its terrible growl, 
From his "barrel" comes fiercely no more. 

To guard from the vagrant intruder, his charge. 
If he dared to approach the mill door. 

And the pawky old mare, with no dread of her task. 
That would frolic and roll on the green. 

With her heels in the air, has departed, and gone 
To the land of oblivion, I ween. 

And the gabbling geese, and the ducks and the hens, 
With their noise, that enliven'd the place. 

No longer we find ; but the pheasant is there 
Preserved for the sport of His Grace. 

And the miller, good man — I remember him well — 

He's gone but not wholly, for still 
His memV/s entwined with the landscape around— 

With the scenes of the old water mill. 



And the miller's good dame has departed, to rest 
With the good in their blessed abode. 

And strangers we know not have come in her stead 
To dwell in the house by the road. 

And the beggar will miss her for many a day, 

And mourn her sincerely and sore; 
For it never was known that petition of want 

Was e'er made in vain at her door. 
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And the maidens, where are they? The handsome, the gay I 
Who filled the old home with delight — 

The vision of happiness kindles our heart, 
As it rises again to our sight. 

But alas ! and alas ! for that vision of youth — 

If we meet " in society " now, 
It is but the hand of politeness we clasp— 

Half-stranger is writ on our brow. 

'Tis thus in the spring and the summer of life 
When our bark floats right merrily on ; 

And thus in the autumn and winter, when all 
Our youth's buoyant waters are gone. 

But let us not murmur that change is our lot — 

That feelings of youth cannot last; 
The wisdom of life in this maxim is found — 

" Regret not the pleasure that's past." 
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Go, in the darkness of the night pursue 

The light, fantastic wisp across the plain ! — 

Go seek in pleasures happiness, and you 

Will in the chase find the pursuit as vain ! 

Enjoyments, pleasures, comforts may surround. 

Yet happiness still far away be found. 

To gratify his proud, ambitious mind. 

The conqueror may conquer half mankind ; 

The statesman, urged by lust of power and place, 

By " dark intrigue " may run a winning race ; 

By gainful trade, his avarice to still. 

The merchant may his ample coffers fill ; 

The man of science, by profound research, * 

May triumphs gain, to aid man's onward march ; 

The skilful painter, in his art sublime. 

May pictures paint, the wonder of his time ; 

And e'en the minstrel may, in lofty line. 

To cheer his race, give birth to thoughts divine — 

Yet happiness, though sought by all and each. 

May still remain a goal beyond their reach. 

For this a truth let every man confess, 

'Tis duty done alone gives happiness. 

Seek then, O seek thy duty's path to know, 

Since there "alone is happiness below." 

A sage of old hath said: ** Each night enquire, 

Have I this day been faithful to my trust; 
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In thought sincere and in my' doings just ? 
Did I, with heaven-directed thoughts, aspire 
To duties high?" If, reader, you can say, 
With honest heart "Thus have I done to-day,*' 
Surely the gift of happiness is thine, 
Whate'er of human ills thy lot combine. 



(As if from a Mother who had a Son * a Midshipman on board 

the "Arrogant.") 

Now, Captain Yelverton, I pray 

Be not so forward in the fray; 

That gallant feat f has proved you brave 

As any sailor on the wave; 

But, in the pride of courage, pray. 

Be not so forward in the fray. 

Now, gallant captain, do not blame, 
And say I am no Spartan dame; 
I love the spirited and brave. 
And am not to mean fear a slave; 
Heroic deeds of courage fill 
My soul with admiration; — ^still 
I am A MOTHER and would fain 
My sailor boy see home again. 

* A handsome boy ; the son of the Bev. H. B. Garr, Bector of 
Whickham. 

t The exploit at E knees, during the war with Bossia. 
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When ^au Same J.-waaittg: Me, 

I remember, I remember, 

Sweet, O sweet the memory ! 
When I was a happy maiden. 
And you cjlme a-wooing me. 

Others had around me flutter'd. 

Still my heart was fancy free. 
And I knew not love's emotions 

Till you came a-wooing me. 

Then the world, by love enchanted, 

Seem'd a paradise to be. 
In those happy, happy young days, 

When you came a-wooing me. 

Dearest friends I had in plenty — 

What were they compared with thee ? 

As the guinea to the shillings 
Thou wast worth them all to me. 

And when you, our wooing ending. 

Said you wish'd to marry me, 
I was willing, willing, willing. 

All to leave and follow thee. 

And I still rejoice, my darling. 

That I left my home for thee; 
And I bless those happy young days 

When you came a-wooing me. 
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UPttpe delatjed. 



The disappointment of fond hope delayed, 

Sickens — so says the proverb old — the heart ; 
But let not this, my friend, of thee be said ; 

Be thine the wise and philosophic part; 
And shew thyself of manhood's mettle made, 

And do thy best and never be afraid. 
If hope deceive thee, look within and find 
The cause in misconceptions of thy mind. 

For thus it is, — the Fates from mortal sight 
Their dark and cunning counsels ever hide, 

And baffle all our calculations quite. 

But he whose way is in the path of right 
Can their decrees with confidence abide. 
And bravely bear whatever may betide. 



011 the ©ratre of Thamas Bewick* 

No labour'd epitaph is here; no sculptured stone; 
His name, in simple majesty, alone. 

On a plain tombstone, tells who rests below. 

It is enough ; let the high column shew, 
And sounding eulogistic phrase, proclaim, 
The honours of the little great; their name 
Graved on the marble will outlast their fame. 

But ages far remote will Bewick's find 

Placed high among highest of mankind ; 
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And men will own, with grateful praise, the man 
Who, with the cunning hand, and genius high. 

New modes of culture in new fields began, 
And gave to art new life. His ashes lie 

For ever here ; his fame will never die. 



Lines ta a Wvien^. 

AS I am in a rhyming mood, 

ril pen a line to you; 
For sure I am, my friend, thou art 

An honest man and true; 
With sense beyond the common lot, 

With strong and healthy mind ; 
Robust and vigorous, and still 

To reverence inclined. 
Not that poor reverence that leads 

To superstitious awe, 
And fond beliefs in creeds, not in 

Accord with nature's law; 
But reverence deep, that sees the hand 

Of God in all His plan; 
Nor thinks he bungled, even, when 

He made the creature man. 
Yea, though fools, hypocrites and rogues, 

In swarms around we find, 
Such thingSi abnormal, puzzle not 
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Thy philosophic mind. 
As infidel, no doubt, the sects 

Would place thee under ban. 
But never mind, my friend, by creeds 

God never judges man; 
But holds that man the best of men, 

Or Pagan, Turk or Jew, 
Or Infidel or Christian, or 

Brahminnical Hindoo, 
Who leads an honest life, and is 

Unto his conscience true. 
Shall He, the Infinite, who fills 

Illimitable space, 
And made the worlds unnumbered, have 

Respect to creed or race. 
Blaspheming thought ! — the honest man's 

The same in ev'ry place. 
Then let them cherish creeds who will, 

And live in dread of Hell, — 
There's only happiness for him 

Who does his duty well. 
But putting all these thoughts aside, 

Here I may fitly say, 
Thy mind, suggestive, often has 

Inspired my ballad lay. 
Thy love was strong and fervent, and 

Thy sentiment sublime. 
Concerning things ancestral, and 
The merry olden time ; — 
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The olden time when gallant deeds 

And honest hearts were prized ; 
When "progress" was unknown, and men 

Were not yet " civilized ;"— 
The olden time ! — the happy time ! 

Before the Tudor rose 
Rebellious against the Church, 

To trouble her repose. 
When yet that Church had vigour to 

Restrain oppression's hand. 
And soul within her to maintain 

A heart within the land; 
When, to her mission true, and with 

Sagacity profound. 
She knew old Mammon but a fiend, 

And kept the demon bound. 
It was an evil day, my friend. 

That broke that Church of power; 
Decadency hath mark'd her path 

From that ill-omen'd hour. 
What have we now? — A Church that is 

A vassal to the State; 
With sects unnumber'd, great and small, 

Regarding her with hate; 
With clergy, whose religion is 

The surplice and the pew; 
Who bark but for the benefice 

When danger is in view. 
Ah ! would that great old Church, my friend, 
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But open her dull eyes, 
And only as authority 

God's Gharter recognise; 
Nor let the babel of this age 

Its character disguise. 
Clouds gather round her head, and there 

Is danger in her path, 
What are these but the warnings plain 

Of heaven's impending wrath; 
Wrath for her duties great and high 

Left to the winds of fate; 
Wrath for her subservience to 

Base policies of State ; 
Wrath for her Mammon worship mean, 

And wrath for having made 
Of all her sacred service a 

Profession and a trade. 
Ah 1 would that great old Church, my friend, 

Before it be too late, 
But understand her mission in 

The government of State, 
She might become custodian 

Of the decrees of fate. 
But if she still will grovel on. 

Nor heed the mission given. 
Then must she fall, and justly fall, 

Beneath the wrath of Heaven. 
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Poor outcast creature, thee I will not spurn, 
With a rough hand and ruthless voice, away. 
When, with allurements, thou wouldst have me turn 
My steps aside, and go with thee astray. 
Alas! my heart grows sad, as I discern 
The fevered soul, the hopeless, blank dismay. 
Beneath that dismal smile on thy blanch'd facej 
Where vice and deep despair have left their traee. 

Hast thou no friends? are father, sister, brother, 
From thee, misfortune's child, estranged, or dead? 
Hast thou not, lost one, hast thou not a mother, 
Whose breast would pillow thy poor aching head? 
Whose accents would the rising anguish smother, 
And hope inspire in thee, whom hope hath fled; 
That best of blessings in this world below — 
A mother's love — Ah ! canst thou never know ? 

Alas! and thou wert once all undefiled, 
And thy soul once could fed he blush of shame; [ 
That haggard face hath often laugh'd and smiled, 
All radiant with a gladsome heart; thy name 
Hath been a word beloved. Wert thou beguiled 
By lying serpent tongue? or rests the blame 
With careless, cold, hard, heartless, stem society, 
That worships Mammon whilst affecting piety? 
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Bnnnet 

In woods primeval, the bold pioneer, 
With brawny arm, cuts down the huge old tree; 
Yokes to the rudest plough the solemn steer, 
And practiseth the roughest husbandry. 
And ages follow ages, and the bright 
Cultured landscape doth at last appear, 
, In flowering beauty to make glad the sight. 
In fruitful plenteousness the heart to cheer. 
And thus, by slow degrees, this dear old earth 
Again gives Eden's smiling aspect birth. 
But man, with wilful blindness, doth remain 
Grov'ling in sin's dark night: O! that he would 
In justice seek the bond of brotherhood, 
Then might the world lost paradise regain. 



I 



Altho' thou canst not build the lofty rhyme. 

Like Shakespeare, Milton,* Byron, Shelley, Scott, 
And tho* thy fame adown the stream of time. 

May not so long, nor yet so proudly float; 
And though it does not unto thee belong, 

On ev'ry theme, in every varied note, 
To pour like Bums the gushing flood of Song, 

Thou Joseph Skipsey art a poet true; 
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Nor will I say insultingly of thee, 

Lo ! in the deep dark mine he toiFd and grew, 
And sure his light is wonderful, — the tree 

Is never reckoned when the fruit is sold ; — 
Then let us judge the poet's works per se, 

And his condition still as nothing hold. 

This was written many years ago when Skipsey and the Bhymer 

were jouna. 



Ye thoughtless youngsters who with judgment weak 
Your fleeting poor and mean enjoyment seek 

Only in that which from the moment springs; 
Ye idle butterflies who day by day. 
But follow still where folly leads the way, 

Nor look beyond what passing pleasure brings. 
Does not reproving conscience whispering say : — 
" Why waste ye thus your days of youthful prime ? 

Why thus destroy God's precious gift of time ? " 
List to the voice of wisdom while you may, — 
Improvement seldom comes when hair is gray, 

And age deplores the mis-spent years of youth, — 
Hear it ye triflers, thoughtless, young and gay, 

And on your heart write the eternal truth. 
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The Mxxther'a &ratT«, 

(Written for, and at the request of a Daagbter who had lost 

her aged and beloved Mother) 

This spot of ground alone of all the earth, — 
This sacred spot where thy dear ashes rest, — 

Within my soul gives contemplation birth, 
And deep and sad emotions in my breast; 

And wakes remembrances that cannot die. 

Till in the dust, here, I shall with thee lie. 

If to the time when youthful thought began 

I backward look, thine image meets my sight ; 
Yea ! first, alone, at infant mern'r/s dawn. 

The vision rises in a halo bright, 
And I behold thine eyes, sweet beaming, shine- 
No face was e'er so beautiful as thine ! 

And thy sweet voice, as in those early days. 

In faithful memory, I hear again; 
Now in advice, now in reproof or praise, 

To guide my life and make my pathway plain. 
Wisest and best of all the world to me 
Deep was thy daughter's reverence for thee ! 

Though 'tis ordained, by Him who is all-wise, 
That all must from this mortal scene depart; 

And though 'tis vain to weep with tearful eyes, 
And pour the sorrow of the saddened heart, — 

And sober reason owns the wise decree, — 

Still must I mourn — O, mother dear! — for thee. 
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Though death to thee is gain, and thou did'st go 
To thy reward of happiness and rest, 

To brighter realms by far (han aught below. 
To dwell in sweet communion with the blest; 

And Heaven had granted length of years to thee-— 

Still, still I wish thou had'st been spared to me. 

Yes, thou hast gone for ever from niy sight, 
It is thy daughter who must go to thee; 

And human life is but a speck, a mite, 
In the vast ocean of eternity ; 

And long or short the fleeting span, the day 

Will come at last to sunmion me away. 

And shall I see thee, mother, face to face? 

And shall I live and dwell with thee for aye, 
In holy joy and union in the place 

Where God himself ordains eternal day? 
O, blessed hope! and O, exultant thought! — 
Compared with this all human things are nought ! 




. 
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OLAND !'' men of Paris cry (i) 
As the despot passes by — 
Who can tell what visions rise 
At that name before his eyes? 
Does he see the thousands slain 
On the bloody battle plain? 
Does he hear their dying groan 
Rise to heaven's eternal throne, 
Calling loud for vengeance dread 
On the vile destroyer's head? 
Does he on Siberia's snow 
See unnumbered exiles go 
O'er the bleak and sterile plains, 
Laden with the felon's chains? (2) 
Does he see their knouted backs. 
And the blood upon the tracks? 
Does his dark soul feel remorse 
As he views each frozen corse? 
Does he, in the midnight deep. 
See his prowling ruffians creep 
To the cottage and the hall? (3) 
Does that shriek his soul appal 
From the mother in despair, 
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As her gallant boy they tear 

From his sleeping bed away — 

Pitiless as beasts of prey? 

Does he see them tear the bride 

From her youthful husband's side? 

Does he see the gallant Pole 

In his own brave heart's blood roll, 

And with his last ray of life 

See them stab his faithful wife? (4) 

Does he hear the maiden pale, 

And the accents of her wail. 

As she mourns the youth who fell 

For the land he loved so well? 

Does he see his priests repair, 

With troopers, to the house of prayer, 

And blasphemously present 

The holy wine of sacrament, — 

Forcing with cold steel the way 

Of throats that dare to disobey? (5) 

Does he see, o'er all the land. 

The incendiary hand 

Of his murderous Cossacks, — 

And the devastate tracks? 

Does he see the blazing rise. 

Fierce and lurid, to the skies? 

Does he hear the piercing cry 

Of ladies fair in agony — 

Tender maidens, gentle dames. 

Roasting, living, in the flames? 
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Does he hear that old man cry ; — 
"Let me now in sorrow die; 
"Poland's hope, alas! has fled, 
"And my noble sons are dead! 
"Hope they said was not in vain, 
"And my heart grew young again; 
"And I could not say them no 
"When my gallant boys would go. 
"But they found a bloody grave, 
" Victims of vain hope to save." 
Do such scenes as these arise 
Crowding thick upon his eyes? 
Does he see the lowering wrath 
Darkening o'er his evil path? 
Does he on his inward ear 
Sounds of coming vengeance hear? 
No! to him — dark, evil-bound — 
The voice of God's an empty sound. 
Poland crushed, fresh bloody work 
He plans against the gallant Turk. 
Let him beware from Britain's land 
No longer comes the helping hand; (7) 
Nor yet from despot-ridden France, 
Awak'd from her mesmeric trance ; 
Nor Austria, to whose open eyes, 
ReveaPd his villain purpose lies; 
Let him beware, avenging Heaven 
Awaits the base ambition-driven; 
Let him beware the fatal day 
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He blindly musters his array 
To seek the land false prophets say 
Will own his Muscovitish sway ; 
Where gallant Osmanli for life 
Have girt their loins for the strife; 
And gathering crowds from every land 
Haste to the Padishah's command; 
Let him beware the coming shock, 
His power, as surge upon the rock, 
Will break, and 'mid a world of wonder. 
Will his huge empire fall asunder. 



m^p' 



(1). Written in 1867 on the oooaaion of the Czar's visit 
to Paris on reading that "the crowd in the streets (of Paris) 
cried ' Poland * as he passed." 

Every incident set forth in the rhyme is a record 
of fact, and is but a sample of the numberless horrors of 
Bnssian brutality in Poland — brutality reduced to a system 
and adopted aq a policy. The nauseating cant and ravings 
about this "holy Bussia" is a disgrace to the land of 
England — a disgrace that, most probably, some day we shall 
have to expiate in the horrors of war. "Holy Bussia" 
indeed ! " If ever," said the * picas * Alexander II., who now 
makes war upon Turkey as champion of religion and hwnamff/, 
" I am compeUed to restore Poland, Europe shall receive 
the land minikM the Polee** 

(2). 30,000 (on an average) are sent to exile yearly; 
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22|600 of wkom die under hardships and hrntality on the 
road — a happy escape from the lot of those who sorvive. 

(3). This is the Russian method of recruiting in Poland. 

(4). A young insurgent taken iu his home, was torn 
from the arms of his young wife, put to the torture of a 
horribly slow death, and when about to expire, sufiFered the 
additional agony of seeing his wife stabbed before his eyes. 

50,000 converts to the Russian Church were made in one 
district in an incredibly short space of time. The method 
here recorded was one of their means of conversion ; another 
was the application of the Cossacks' whips. In fact they 
have a regular tariff of flogging — 50 cuts for men ; 25 for 
women; 10 for children irrespective of age. 

(6). In one case 30 human beings were put to death in 
this way, amonst whom were ladies as here described. The 
Cossacks surrounded the mansion, set fire to it and prevented 
with their bayonets all escape; and this because the good 
people had given shelter to some of their wounded countrymen. 

(7). When this was written, in 1867, Earl Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, shewed some signs of reversing England's 
habitual subserviency to Russia. He has not, however, 
followed up his good beginning. So that the writer in this 
instance confesses to have been mistaken in his estimate of 
the character of that Minister. He must own, also, that he 
did not foresee the huge treason of the Turkish Minister 
Mahmoud; and the consequent weakening of the Ottoman 
Power by revolution, and conspiracy, and all the evils attend- 
ant thereon, similar to those l^y which France was con- 
quered ; all carefully prepared abroad. Nevertheless, his faith 
remains unshaken in the ability of the Turks to deal success- 
fully with their enemy if left to themselves. There is the 
danger, however. The Ambassadors who left Constantinople 
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in threat of leaving Turkey to herself have gone sneaking 
back without being asked, and that for no other purpose than 
to tie the hands of the Turkish Government. This very day 
in fact (June 4), comes the telegraphic news that some of 
the Ambassadors have persuaded the Sultan not to dismiss 
an incapable, possibly a treasonable Minister. 

I have printed this note as written at the time indicated, 
viz : during the progress of the Busso-Tnrkish war, at the 
time when Bussia had begun to have an apparent advantage. 
Knowing how that advantage had been accomplished by 
diplomatic action which had paralysed the hands of Turkey 
at every turn of events, I expressed my fears that the 
diplomatists would finish their work. My fears were justified 
by subsequent events. I lay it down as a proposition that 
can be demonstrated, that Turkey was betrayed into defeat 
and Bussia saved, by diplomatic intrigue, in which the English 
Foreign Secretary was a chief instrument. 
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THOU great Power ! O, mighty Mars ! 
Presiding providence of wars, 
We need thine aid once more, and we 
Our supplications raise to thee. 
You know, that, lately, when for others, 

Our holy, dear Bulgarian brothers, 

We ofFefd up our earnest prayer. 

You did respond in spirit rare.* 

But with our armies, too you know, 

Not seldom have you deign'd to go. 
To China, for example, where (i) 

You gave us martial glory cheap. 
When dauntless Chinese fell before 

Our soldiers ; " like a flock of sheep ; " 
To mighty Greece, where we did do 

The killing without risk or fear; 
To great old Persia, where we slew 

And saw the way from danger clear; 
To India, "where the native mind," 

We struck with terror deep, profound; 
To far Japan, where we with ease 

Blew teeming cities to the ground; 
To dangerous Abyssinia, where 

We shot the natives from afar ; 
To Ashantee, whose legion'd hosts • 

We crushed in a triumphant war ; (2) 
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To Caffreland, where lately the 

Tremendous Caffre tribes rebell'd, 
And we, in spite of all their power, 

The terrible insurgents quell'd. 
We know, great Mars, that you, as we. 
Delight in easy victory ; 

For we remember how you fled 

Before the spear of Diomed. 
We, therefore, did not thee invoke 

Against the Muscovitish Czar, 
When he our solemn treaties broke, 

And justice, outraged, called for v»rar; 

And poor humanity in throes 

Of agony cried " Interpose ! " 

Insult and injury and wrong 

We always pocket from the strong. 

Where danger lurks, 'tis better far 

To suffer wrong than go to war. 

'Tis not that in our soul we fear. 

But only that sweet peace is dear. 

Some say 'twas all of cowardice; 

Well let them taunt; it is the price 

We pay for prudence. If a sting 

Of shame unto our soul it bring. 

We readily good reasons find. 

And plaguy conscience quickly blind. 

All this within your soul divine 

You understand, we may opine. 

Have you, O mighty Mars I not borne 
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Of all your brother gods the scorn? 

Were you not dubb'd by "gods and men," 

A poltroon and a coward, when 

You howling fled, in prudent fear. 

Before the dread Diomed's spear? 

So that, O mighty Mars, we find 

In you a sympathetic mind. 

Then go with us, we pray you go, 

Our enterprise will suit you so ! 

Well do we know, you most delight 

As we ourselves, in lawless fight; 

Like us you love to slaughter those 

Whom causeless you consider foes, 

And whom against, no lawful ground 

Of rightful quarrel can be found. 

Then let us shew the reason why 

WeVe doomed the Afghan tribes to die 

By massacre, by sword and fire. 

And ruin spread with shot and shell. 

And all the enginery of hell, 

To glut the proud Britannia's ire. 

Then, in the first place, be it known. 

Their Prince has sulky with us grown, 

And has receiv'd, in friendly sort, 

A Russian envoy at his court. 

In this he has but done, 'tis true. 

What we and other nations do. 

Here at our court, an honour'd guest, 

The Russ. is " courted and caressed ;" 
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And England's Queen and Russia's Czar 

In close and strict alliance are. 

So that against the Czar, you see, 
Consistently with common sense. 

We cannot fight, but surely we 
May war against his "influence." 

For this the most effective plan 

Is killing in Afghanistan. 

In every Afghanee laid low 

His Czardom will receive a blow ! 

Some critics say, 'tis rather queer, 

(And doubtless it does so appear) 

We should have counsell'd the Ameer 

To seek, with an intent sincere. 

The friendship of the Muscovite. 

But this, when understood aright, 

And judged in diplomatic light. 

Is found to be consistent quite. 

Thine is, O Mars, the thrust and blow, 

Nought of deep plotting can you know; 

You're but an instrument, and blind 

To occult motives of the mind ! 

Still you will not have failed to see 

How always in diplomacy 

The Russians, masters of the art, 

Play craftily a leading part. 

Our English ministers they guide 
With perfect ease, because they know 

We'll not, whatever may betide, 
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To war with their great monarch go. 

And thus they do, through blinding fears, 

What paradoxical appears; 

Thus are they led, with perfect ease. 
As one who's blind by one who sees. 
• And thus it is whatever they do, 
Tis to advance some Russian view. 
Yet it is hard, some still may say. 

To understand, as well may be, 
And, in perplexity, they may 

Deep damn such dark diplomacy. 
Some people, actually, O Mars, 
Heap curses on our prudent wars, 
And say 'tis base to bring our power 
Against the poor Ameer and cower, 
And shrink in fear from lawful war 
Before the Muscovitish Czar. 
Such people have odd notions got; 
What once was dastardy, is not 
Consider'd base or mean to be. 
In our enlighten'd century. 
But, secondly, a graver ground 
Of quarrel with this Prince is found — 
A quarrel will your heart delight 
And give you gusto in the fight. 
The paltry chief has dared deny. 

With a poor fooVs temerity. 
An Anglo-Indian mission sent. 
Only with peaceable intent; — 
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You know our General Chamberlain — 

'Twas he, with thousand in his train, 

Received the insolent rebuff. 

Surely, O Mars, this is enough 

To make you join us, with a will. 

His subject Afghanees to kill. 

'Tis true that more than once before 

When similar insolence we bore. 

We took it with unruffled mood, 

Without the thought of shedding blood. 

Spain our ambassador expelled. 

Yet easily our wrath we quell'd ; 

America sent one away. 

Yet had we not a word to say; 

One to receive, the Czar declined, 

Yet kept we an unruffled mind. , 

In doing this, O Mars, we knew 

They did what they'd a right to do. 

You are not read in law, we know, 

But we assure you it is so. 

And as we did not want to fight 

We said, of course, that they were right 

But from a Prince that we can cuff, 

S'death we cannot take rebuff; 

Then with us go, O, Mars, to fight, 

Smce lawless killing's thy delight; 

Go with Britannia, hand in hand. 

To slay and desolate his land; 

And you will find from this, O Mars, 
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Will come more massacres and wars ; 
And than the slaughter far and wide, 
In all its full, fell rampant tide, 
Ten thousand hetacombs would be 
Less welcome sacrifice to thee, (i) 

It will be seen that the lines from (1) to (2) are a 
reprint in a slightly different form from the introdnotion 
to "The Siege of Norham Castle." 

(1) A hint from "Vanity Fair." 
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LAS ! alas ! from war what evils rise ! 

O, would mankind but open their dull eyes ^ 
The laws of nature, bird and beast obey, 

By instinct led and fast in fate, but man, (i) 
Placed by the great Creator in the van 

Of all below, gropes on his darkling way. (2) 

It has been said, within the human soul (3) 

The passions serve 'neath reason's chief control,— 
Thus should it be, no doubt, but who will say 
It holds o*er wars fierce lusts such regal sway? 
Behold the savage in his native wood — 
He thinks by day and dreams by night of blood— 
His only occupation is to slay — 
What is he better than a beast of prey ? 
But what can we above the savage boast? 
Have we, "the civilized," his spirit lost? 
Do we, whose lips profess the Christian plan 
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Of peace on earth below, good-will to man, 
Strive, in good truth, to act the Christian part, 
And drive the murderous spirit from our heart? 
Do we at news of battles fought and won 
Not sound the merry bell and pealing gun. 
In frantic joy, and with vehement voice 
Proclaim our triumph as our hearts rejoice? 
'Tis true, alas ! O, that it should be so I 
Such mirth is only mockery of woe. 

Woe, deep, dire, unmitigated, sheer — 
The widow weeps her only son laid low; 

The maid her idol hope, so fondly dear. 
So full of life a few short hours ago; 

The old man mourns his one last solace here, 
And his last tears from their dried fountain flow; 
Children their sire bewail; the faithful wife, 

In grief, bemoans the partner of her life. 

The wail and woe we still refuse to hear; 

The battle's din alone is in our ear; 

Through smoke and dust, thick rolFd before our eyes 

We see not men in mortal agonies; 

We do not see the tens of thousands slain. 

Ghastly in death, upon the bloody plain. 

Nor do we hold in horror men in place 

Who bring the scourge upon the human race; 

Through party strife and rivalry we see 

In war and carnage but a "pohcy. " 

A villain wades through slaughter to a throne — (4) 

His guilt of blood we hasten to condone ! 
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When lust of power awakens in the soul 

Ambition brooks not reason's weak control; 

Beneath the strong, fierce passion, conscience, crush'd, 

Lies prostrate, and its voice is rudely hushed; 

And men become, what fiends are said to be, 

Something beyond our poor humanity. 

To such as these war's but a means, a way. 

To gain through conquest power or empire's sway. 

The Macedonian conqueror, it is said, 

Wept for new fields to ply the bravo's trade, — (5) 

To slake his thirst for slaughter — ^yet his name 

Uncurs'd is written on the rolls of fame. 

A Bismark now, as Alexander then, 

Is deem'd a very demigod of men ; 

"The man of blood and iron," at whose frown 

Affrighted nations quake, and — funds go down ! 

Yet the poor cynic, with his gnarled mind. 

Beheld in him a saviour of mankind; 

Held what his despot will ordain'd as right, 

And found the law divine in lawless might. 

And men, admiring, read his jumbled page. 

And dub the "hero worshipper" a sage. (6) 

On war's dark path look through historic time, 

With footprints marked with misery and crime; 

Mark well its train, and tell me, if you can, 

What good did ever come of it to man ? 

The time will come, 'twas said, when war shall cease 

And all will be prosperty and peace; 

More than two thousand years have fled away (7) 
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Since IsraeFs prophet spoke these words of cheer, — 

Alas ! can it be said we see to-day 
One ray to hope such consummation's near? 
Behold dark lowering over Europe's plains, 
With blasting breath, War's murderous spirit reigns; 
And myriad legions, muster'd in array, 
Await, like dogs held in the slips, to slay — 
Await the dark design and evil mood 
Of evil men to deluge earth with blood ! 
With all thy wondrous faculties of mind, 
Is this, O, man, thy destiny assigned? 
Blaspheming thought, — 'tis only thou art blind ! 

(1). " And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will." — Pope. 

(2). "Gropes his dull way on." — Moore. 

(3). "Within the human soul are many lesser faculties 
Which serve reason as chief."— Milton. 

(4). " Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne." — Gray. 

(5). "He loathed the bravo's trade."— Byron. 

(6). Carlyle. 

(7). The Prophet Isaiah. 
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JOW Englishmen, of ev'ry sort, 
Give ear unto my lay, 
And you will find it worth your while 
To ponder what I say. 
The British Lion long had been 

King of the forest wide, 
And all the other beasts had bent. 

Submissive, to his pride. 
And when they heard his mighty voice, 

Resounding far and near. 
And saw his lordly presence, they 

Were fiird with wholesome fear. 
And thus, in dignity and strength, 

At peace he did remain, 
And through the forest's wide expanse, 

Unrivaird, he did reign. 
And often when the other beasts 

Would fight in deadly fray. 
He let them fight their fill, and got 

« 

The choicest of the prey. 
But with the prey, thus gotten, he 
So fat and sluggish grew. 
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He felt his courage wane, as most 

Of pamper'd creatures do. 
Now there were Englishmen who ne*er 

The noble beast admired, 
And at his strength, and lordly ways. 

Were with disgust inspired. 
Their fav'rite was the bear, and they 

Could never bear to see 
The sneaking beast in cow before 

His lion-majesty. 
And, cunning, when they saw that he 

So fat and sluggish grew. 
They seiz'd the opportunity 

His courage to subdue. 
And when they saw that he had grown 

Of quarrels much afraid 
They came to him with wily tongue, 

And craftily they said : 
"Those bears and tigers, quarrelsome, 

Are foolish beasts, you know. 
To breed such quarrels fierce, and fight, 

And tear each other so; 
But 'tis their nature thus to fight. 

And if it is their choice. 
Should you, if it be gain to you. 

Against it lift your voice ? 
'It's an ill wind,' the proverb says, 

'That good to no one blows,' 
And what the proverb says is true, 
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As ev'ry body knows. 
But circumstances may arise — 

Who can the future see? — 
To give temptation strong, and try 

The courage still in thee. 
The tiger there no longer dreads 

To cross your royal path ; 
And e'en the bear, 'tis evident, 

No longer dreads your wrath. 
So oft you've insult borne, 'tis plain. 

At last the truth they know. 
That you are not the lion now, 

You once were long ago. 
'Tis, therefore, better far for you, 

Than join the fighting throng. 
To bear with insult patiently. 

And suffer any wrong. 
Then, lest you should be tempted, on 

Some future evil day. 
When thy old courage might revive, 

To join the forest fray. 
We'll have your claws extracted, and 

Your teeth drawn out with skill ; 
Then you'll be gentle as a lamb, — 

Although a lion still. 
And though your fighting days would thus 

Be done for evermore. 
You still could lift your voice, and let 

Them hear your lion-roar." 



t 
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The foolish beast submitted, and 

From his strong lion-paws 
The sharp claws they extracted, and 

The teeth from out his jaws. 
And now amid the forest, with 

Subdued and humble mien. 
And drooping tail, the monarch of 

The forest may be seen. 
'Twas treason, deep and dark and foul, 

The noble beast to maim ; — 
Deep malison upon their heads 

Who did the deed of shame. 
And O, ye Britons, blind as moles. 

The day will come when you 
Will urge your fangless beast to fight ; 

And then — you'll dearly rue 1 



Ta Switzerland- 
Delighting in thy valleys green to dwell. 

Fair liberty hath found a home in thee. 
From that proud day when Austria's minion fell 
Beneath the hand of thy immortal Tell. 

The patriot from his country forced to flee 
The wrath of tyranny, hath ever found 
A safe asylum on thy sacred ground ; 

And ne'er to despots leagued in stem demand, 
Or vengeful threat of fell tyrannic power. 
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Against the freedom of thy mountain land, 
Didst thou Helvetia, brave and dauntless, cower. 

Still to thyself be true ; still firmly stand. 
And Europe's despots now, like dogs at bay. 
May fiercely bark, but dare not seize their prey. 

(1) "A Note was sent yesterday by the Bnssian Ambas- 
sador to the Federal Coanoil at Berne, demanding in 
energetic terms the arrest or extradition of certain 
persons whose addresses were given. The German Goyem* 
ment supports the demands of Russia." — Telegraphic News, 



®tt the Threatened ^f^hetn Wm^, 

"Vengeance is mine saith the Lord." 



Thy blood is up John Bull ; revenge! you cry ; 

Down with the Afghan traitors ! — ^lay them low ! 
Chase them, like wild beasts on their mountains high; — 

And let their red blood in their valleys flow ! 
Alas ! John Bull, how vain it is to try 

When thou art in a rage thy hand to stay. 
Yet were it well thine anger to command. 

Nor rush, like beasts unreasoning on their prey; 
'Twas first .thine own with guilty hand to slay ; 
Judge then thyself; nor in that orient land 

Mere wanton slaughter and revenge display, 
To justice blind. Nor fondly think that Heaven 
To you from guilt impunity hath given. 
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Bwtatmia ISawed : The Jfcasatt wbtj. 

Britannia, with thy trident and thy shield, 
The glory erst of ev'ry Briton brave, 

Whose ready hand could well her weapon wield. 
The proud Imperial Empress of the wave, 
Of lawfulness and right the bulwarks strong, 
The terror of conspirators; but now, 
With anxious fear conspicuous on thy brow, 
The weak conniver at the vilest wrong; 

The scorn of despots, who were wont to bow 
Before thine ancient Majesty ; what spell 

Hath wrought this change in thy old dauntless heart ? 
Why dost thou weakly play the craven part, 
And yield obedience where thou did'st command? 

Alas ! by treason's dark designing art, 
Thy trident has been wrested from thy hand, (i) 

O, Pitt ! O, Chatham ! O, ye glorious great ! 
Ye who maintained old England in her pride. 

Whose wisdom guided well the ship of State, 
Whose courage strong the world in arms defied, 
Whose fiat was the arbiter of fate. 
Will not the glory of your name inspire 
Some statesman's heart with patriotic fire? 
On Beaconsfield old England turns her eyes 
With hope expectant; shall she hope in vain? 
In him shall Britain's ancient glory rise. 
Or sink, alas ! no more to rise again? 
If true and brave he be, then it is plain 
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Britannia's trident he will now restore, 
And send her forth a champion of the right; 

And despots leagued will bow, as oft before 
They quailed beneath her majesty and might. 

Thus would he baffle villain scheme and plan, 

And save the cause of justice, and of man. 
If he be false, and dare not — mark it well — 
The blast of war is but Britannia's knell. 

(1) " You are ringing your bells now ; the time will 
come when you will wring your hands. . . We have 
sacrificed our maritime supremacy on the shrine of Bussia." 
— The late Earl of Devhy on the Declaration of Paris, 

"We have (by the Declaration of Paris) abandoned the 
means of enforcing our decrees." — Lord Beaconsfleld, 

" The Declaration of Paris is a blow to the maritime 
supremacy of Great Bfitain." — Ea.rl Russell. 

Britannia's trident has been laid beside Poland's shattered 
spear." — David Urquhart, 



Hive La France* 

They raised their heads among the horses' hoofs 
and cried " Vive la France !" Edmund About, on 
the Battle of Woerth." 

" Vive la France ! " the soldier dying, 
France's gallant soldier cries, — 

" Vive la France ! " but vainly trying. 
Spent, he in the effort dies.. 
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Shall not France, with voice of thunder 

Raise the dying hero's cry? 
Shall not France retrieve her blunder? 

Shall she treason stricken die? 

Shall she fall, who, Europe banded, 
Erst withstood with giant might ? 

O, for him who then commanded 
Her brave legions in the fight! 

Then her eagles, bleeding, wounded, 

Flapping with broad wings the ground, 
High above her foes confounded. 
Would in triumph's flight be found! 

And her traitors, dark, designing. 

Basely plotting with the foe. 
With her woes their hopes combining, 

Soon the traitor's doom would know. 

And ye Britons blind, exulting 

Over France's fancied fall. 
Ye may rue, your words insulting, 

And, too late, in vain recall. 

Do not count too much on treason ; 

Short will be the traitor's reign, 
Brief will be their triumph's season, 
France of old will rise again ! (i) 
(1) Fur the Franco- Qerman war Franoe is generally 

(Seepage 190) 
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Alas! No more a patriotic zeal 

Leads men to struggle for the nation's weal. 
Our politics have sunk to party fight 

<Twixt Liberals in, and Tories out of place ; 
We ask not if a matter's wrong or right, 

But who shall win in the keen party race. 
And if for honour lost we sometimes find 

A lingering touch of patriotic shame, 
We hasten conscience, troublesome, to blind, 

And loudly praise when we should strongly blame. 
And if some voice should rise and boldly say, 

"A nation's shame is but of treason bom?'* 
" Treason ! " they cry, " its time hath pass'd away," 

And loudly laugh the daring voice to scorn. 



supposed to bear the blame. It was, however, Germany who 
really made it. Its history is in a nutshell. In 1866, fiis- 
mark, bent on the nnifLoation of Germany, made war upon 
Austria. **We must strike Austria at the heart" at Vienna, 
said Usedom, the Prussian Foreign Minister, acting, of course, 
under Bismark, '*and if anything should intervene to prevent 
it, the cessation of arms will be but a truce.'' France in- 
tervened and the "cessation of arms,'' came. It "was but 
a truce." From that moment, without pause, preparations 
were made for the conquest of France. The time came, 
and when all was prepared — the survey, treason, Ac. — the 
war was sprung. France was circumvented, and provoked 
to declare war, in order that Prussia might be able to call Ger. 
many to her assistance by right of the Federal Law. 
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Incarnate treason leads on party strife, 

And boldly with our tamish'd honour plays; 
To grasp at power he risks the nation's life, 

And mocks the very victims he betrays. 
Through all the realm the loud false prophet flies 
To rouse the nation with a storm of — lies. 

There is a region on the road to hell, 
Wherein to enter conscience flees the mind, 

And it becomes impossible to tell 
What's right or wrong; the soul grows dark and blind. 

Shall England enter? O, for the command 
Of thy great spirit Chatham from the tomb^ 

Then might we hope to save this stricken land, 
While yet we linger on the verge of doom. 



Whilst party leaders fiercely strive for place, 

The patriot, faithful, stem above the strife, 
Disdains to follow, dog-like, in the chase. 

And for a party risk the nation's life. 
His is the dauntless heart, that owns no fear 

Of faction wrath ; his is the stateman's mind, 
And eye, whose vision, wide, far, and clear. 

No mists of Gladstone sophistry can blind; 
His is the soul that feels the nation's shame, 

When Britons cry " hosannas !" to the Czar, — 
The despot who blasphemes religion's name. 

And makes on vile pretence a bloody war; 
Whose savage hords laid maatyr'd Poland low. 

And wrought with murd'rous hand her mighty woe ! 



.s. 
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®tt the H^amxiijal of a iS-ocd Wxxmatt 

Low in the cold and silent tomb, 
Enwrapped in death^s mysterious gloom, 
And hid for ever from our view, 
She lies, who many sorrows knew. 
For ever — ah ! but is it so ? 
Is faith in vain ? Hope answers " No !" 
Bereft of children, one by one 

In youth's fair bloom, still would she say: 
"Though hard the fate. His will be done, 

The life He gave. He takes away;" 
And meekly to the will of God 
She bow'd, and bravely bore the load. 
With steadfast faith in promise given. 
She hoped to meet them all in heaven. 
And, if good heart and blameless life. 
As daughter, sister, mother, wife, 
E'er merited divine regard. 
She now inherits the reward. 
Sincere — no thought where guile had part 
E'er passed the threshold of her heart; 
Nor envy's jaundiced feeling e'er 
One moment found an entrance there ; 
Contented with her lot to feel 
No pressure hard of fortune's heel. 
No vain philosophy she knew. 
Doubting if this or that be true; 
But, single-eyed, and pure of sight. 
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It was her nature to be right. 
But she has gone, as all must go 
In turn unto the dust below. 
It is the ordinance divine, 
And it is sinful to repine. 

But let each sad survivor pray 

To the eternal throne and say; 
"Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed," 
Prepared for death, come when it may. 



®tt the ^emxxveii ni a Unnd M(tti, 

AGED 91. 

There is no nobler theme for poet's song 

Than praises due unto a good man's name; 
And to the good, not to the great, belong 

The highest honours on the rolls of fame ; — 
Then shall we not attune our humble lay. 

In honest tribute, to the memory 

Of one so good, so excellent as he, 
The aged sire, whom death hath called away? 

Who can forget who knew him in his prime. 
His lithe and stalwart form, his dauntless heart ; 

His love of fairplay, strong, sincere, sublime; 
His deep devotion to the manly part, — 

That ne'er would insult give by word or look,. 

And never cravenly an insult brook. 
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And when, the circling years departing, age 
Began to chase youth's energies away, 

Who can forget the sober village sage. 
With rev'rend look and locks of silver grey? 

How to the youthful he was wont to say; 
" Avoid the mean and base ; keep conscience clear ; 

Do right and speak the truth, betide what may; 
Observe the law of God; His will obey; 

Fear Him alone; and mortal never fear. 
'Twixt good and evil there's no middle way!" 

But now his voice is mute for evermore. 
His manly form we never more shall see. 

Yet time shall circle in long years before 
His native place shall lose his memory; 

And village sires unto their sons shall tell 
Of one who lived so usefully and well. 



The Beaih of the ^auug:. 

(Suggested by the removal of a Touth of great promise.) 

When dearly beloved ones die, aged and gray. 

We mourn with a moderate grief; 
We know that kind Nature forbids them to stay, 
And our tears find in reason relief. 

But when in the bloom of their youth they depart 

To the dull earthy grave below. 
What reason can cheer our disconsolate heart? 

What lighten our grief in its flow? 
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Along in its full rushing tide we are borne, 

And vainly does Reason essay, 
To prove it is vain, it is bootless to mourn; 

Our sorrow must — will have its way! 

And memory will dwell on his beautiful face. 
And recall the kind look of his eyes; 

But, anon, the pale, cold, icy aspect we trace 
In the lone narrow bed where he lies. 

And visions will come of the future so fair 
That hope had emblazoned so bright; 

But the weird hand is wav'd, and those visions so rare 
Are quenched in a dark rayless night. 

And our hearts will refuse to believe it was well 

Our dear gallant boy to lay low. 
And comfortless, still against fate will rebel. 

And complain of the pitiless blow. 

Yet save us, O God, from all impious thought, 

And teach us Thy lesson to find; 
If it seems with a merciless hand thou hast smote, 

It is but because we are blind. 



I 
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We lay him reverently beneath the sod, 

And with our prayers commend his soul to God. 

And thus he passes from the earth. Again 
His manly form will never glad our eye; 
Yet shall we see him in fond memory; 

For he was one who did not live in vain. 

Though mute the tongue and still the busy brain, 
Which erst, with sense profound and wisdom high. 

In counsel grave or in the keen debate, 

On ev'ry varied theme of mortal state. 
Was wont to win our praise, his words remain. 

And his example, graven on our heart. 
But O, the sorrow for his sudden fate, (i) I 

Can never, never ! from our souls depart. 

(1) He was drowned whilst bathing at Whitley. ) 



Among the toiling sons of labour bom. 

Fortune to him was adverse from his birth ; 
Even his very infancy was torn 

From childhood's own bright heritage of mirth. 
But Nature, kind and bounteous, does not scorn 

To smile upon the humble of the earth; — 
And she had brought him gifts — gifts that adorn 

More than the crown of kings — a gen'rous heart; 
A strength of thought beyond the common dower; 
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A soul to love the manly, honest part, 
A will to follow it with all his power. 
Alas! all gone — all wither'd in the flower. 
In his demise behold the proverb's truth: 
" They whom the gods love best depart in youth." 



Wntien in a ^aung: Ladvj^s ^ihum. 

Aid now, ye muses, in poetic strain. 

To pen a sonnet to a lady gay; 

Had I been young, as in the early day, 
I might have taken up the old refrain. 
And sung, perchance, in Sapphic line again, 

Herself the sweet inspirer of my lay : 

But to the minstrel, growing old and gray, 
Of youth the memories alone remain ; 

Her future is my past, which I survey. 
As one a hill ascending views a plain. 

And to my youthful lady I would say 
With age's privilege :— '-Thou'rt bright as May, 

Accomplish 'd, clever, — in thy choice be wise, 

And use thy judgment rather than thine eyes. 



iqS album pieces. 



Ta miss m 



With the privilege of age, 

Let me offer counsel sage: 

Thou art in thy maiden prime — 
Sweetest period of life — 

And expect^st, of course, in time. 
To become a happy wife. 

That you may be, if you go 

By the rules I write below. 

Look not only with your eyes 
On the outward form and face; 

Seek, with search severe and wise, 
In his mind the man to trace. 

Seek to find a soul that brings 

Thoughts sincere to solemn things; 

Seek to find a pride inborn 

All that's base and mean to scorn; 

Seek to find a feeling strong 

Against duplicity and wrong; 

Seek a self control to see 

To guide his conduct prudently; 

Seek to find instinctive hate 

Of the vile intemperate ; 

Seek a passioned love to see 

Of honour, truth, and honesty ; 

Seek to find a kindly heart 

Where no sulkiness has part ; 

Seek for prudence, never rash 
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In needless spending needful cash ; 
Look for cash to keep you well — 
That is indispensible — 
For love, the proverb says, takes flight 
When poverty appears in sight. 
If qualities like these you see, 
Then give your hand right willingly; 
And there can be no doubt, if you, 
Yourself, be also good and true, 
That you will be a happy wife. 
And live a comfortable life. 



You send to me your Album y and you ask; — 
"Will yqu upon its page a sonnet write, 

Original?" — Good maid, you set a task 
To my poor Muse far, far beyond her flight; 

She's but an humble borrower at the best, 
Lighting her candle at some greater light; 

And little bears severe, keen critic test; 
So please to take from mem'ry's gamer*d store 

This aphorism, useful, deep and wise, 
Of some (forgotten) master mind of yore, — 

And write it as a text between thine eyes, — 
" Dost thou, O maid, with anxious thought, before 

*The present look, and happiness devise? — 
O foolish thou; the more 'tis sought it flies!" 
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Ttt Miss ^ 



You ask me, maiden dear, to write a sonnet, 

As a souvenir upon your album's page ; 
To please you, I will try my hand upon it, 

Although my Pegasus is stiff with age. 

Not youthful sentiment, but maxim sage, 
Becomes the pen of one whose hair is gray ; 
Yet I remember I was young and gay. 

And full of joyous life, as thou art now, 
And my advice to you is, come what may, 
To-morrow or any future day. 

Let no anticipations cloud thy brow. 
Pass on all fearless ; on life's rolling tide 

Thy bark will float right merrily, whilst thou 
Hast conscience at the rudder for thy guide. 



Ttt miss s 



If you marry, may your life 

Be with joy and pleasure laden; 

If you never be a wife. 

May you be a happy maiden. 
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Ttt miss F- 



Fair F having asked a rhyme, 

The poet aims at the subHme. 

" Descending from thy azure throne," (i) 

In lofty thought and graceful line, 
" Breath, regal Muse, thy sweetest tone," 

And make the poet's song divine. 
It is no common theme, I ween, 

Brings him a suppliant to-day; 
A maiden fair, with radiant mien. 

Demands a tribute of his lay. 
"The theme" you sa/s "beyond his flight. 

He can't do justice to the maid" 
He knows, O, Muse, that you are right, 

And that is why he seeks your aid. 
You will not grant it ! — as you choose ! — 

He'll rhyme without it, right or wrong; 
The inaid herself shall be his Muse, 

The sweet inspirer of his song. 
Hail ! maiden, of thy charms he sings. 

From crowning chignon unto shoe-tie ! — 
Hail ! lovely maid, to thee he brings 

The homage all men pay to beauty? 
Here, grave Minerva whispers, " Hold ! 

And do not write such nonsense, pray? 
Do you forget you're growing old. 
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That thus you write in measure gay ? " 
" Now, now, ! Minerva ! on my soul !" 

The poet sturdily replies, 
*• You claim too rigid a control ; 

Why should the aged shut their eyes?*' 
**My dear, old hot-head, don't you know 

That maid a favourite is of mine? " 
The Goddess answers him, "and so, 
I know, right well, she is of thine. 
And she is charming, it is true; 

But, wherefore should you tell her so? 
As if, as well as I or you. 

The truth of that she did not know. 
But, well you know, — if not, you ought ! — 

That 'beauty is a fading flower;' 
And maidens should, with care, be taught 

Not to unduly prize the dower." 
The poet thus admonished, now. 

Submissive to her counsel sage. 
Adjusts his pen, and clears his brow. 

And writes as more becomes his age ; — 
"I've heard, — ^but can't remember when, 

Or where, — in ancient Runic story, 
Writ by some heathen poet's pen. 

This very pretty allegory. 
Within a Castle lived a maid, 

Upon the Scandinavian strand; 
And many gallants sought, 'twas said, 
To gain the youthful lady's hand. 
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But by the castle's lofty mound, 

A moat extended, broad and deep, 
And scorching fire encircled round 

The ramparts, safer guard to keep. 
And she to all that came did say; — 

'That wight my willing hand shall claim 
Who through the fire shall force his way. 

And pass without a scorch the flame. ' 
And there she lived, and many came. 

And many did the task essay ; 
But none her willing hand could claim 

Till years on years had passed away. 
At length a gallant man there came, 

Who boldly did the task essay. 
And passed unscorched the fiery flame 

And bore the willing maid away. 
* * i;« * * * * 

Thus wrote he, and Minerva's eye 
Beamed on the poet pleasantly; 
Whilst thus approvingly she said, 
"Your point is very well conveyed, 
And rU impress it on the maid." 

(1) " Descending from thy axure throne 

Breathe regal Muse, thy sweetest tone." — Horace, 



" The poet laughs, nor thinks it crime 
To steal an hour from graver time.^^ 

— A Hint from Horace. 
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Risking .pxcuRsioN to thz roquet 





E D I C A T I O N 



To you Crusoe, the theme of my fair rhyme, 

Here, in a sonnet, I inscribe my lay 
I trust you*ll think it able and sublime. 

As I, myself, do, I am free to say. 
Had I not thought it good, indeed, you may 

Be certain, that I had not deem'd it wise 
To publish it in the broad light of day, 

And the derision risk of critic eyes. 
Ego poeta magnus 1 — thus I blow 

The trumpet of my own poetic praise. 



^ 
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Some very clever people will, I knowj 

Deny the merit, and mean cavil raise ; — 
Well, let them; it is all the same to me; 
ril have my joke whatever the judgment be. 



But here, I see, I have already penn'd 

A sonnet, all complete, whilst I have not 
Said what, at first, I really did intend. 

The fact is, rhyme not seldom prompts the thought 
Of poets, great or small; — in truth, "sometimes" — 

'Tis from the very greatest this I quote — 
"Kings are not more imperative than rhymes." 

But now for thee — I'll not, in canting phrase, 
Say that in thee the virtues all combine; 
Nor hint that those thou hast are superfine. 

Thou hast in truth, some rough-and-ready ways 
That do astonish sometimes, I opine. 

But this I'm bound to say of thee, Crusoe, 

A better heart than thine I do not know. 



* 



To Coquet stream, where anglers go 
To fish in summer weather. 

Two sportsmen, lately, with their traps, 
Went lovingly together. 

For reasons good, good reader, here 
Their names I will not show; 
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Though if sub rosd, you should write 

To me I'd let you know. 
But as good names contribute to 

A rhyme's euphonious flow, 
The one I will call Friday, 

And the other one Crusoe. 



Now Friday," said Crusoe, one day, 

"To Rothbury I go, 
And you must go along with me — 

You'll like the trip I know." 
** O, noble Crusoe ! " Friday said, 

"You take away my breath, 
For very pleasure ! on my life, 

rd follow you to death ! " 
" O Friday ! faithful Friday ! still 

So dutiful and true ; 
Without my faithful Friday, what 

The devil would I do? 
Make ready then, good Friday, and 

In trim get all your gear, — 
And now, I think we'd better have 

A glass of bitter beer ! " 
And so a jovial hour these two 

Piscators did employ. 
In pledging coming pleasures; 

And they swore for very joy ! 



* 
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Lo ! at the Central Station, for 

The journey all agog, 
See Crusoe, with his Friday, like 

A faithful penny-dog. 
They "wet their whistles" at the bar. 

And pledge the maidens there. 
Till, by the whistle duly warned, 

They to the train repair. 
And Crusoe entered nimbly — for, 

Good reader, you must know, 
A very nimble fellow is 

Our Robinson Crusoe. 
And, although less nimbly, Friday 

Close followed at his heels; 
And a porter civil handed them 

Their fishing rods and creels. 
They took their seats, like prudent men. 

With back unto the wind. 
And smoky old Newcastle soon 

Was smoking far behind. 
" Now Friday," anxious Crusoe said, 

"Just cock your weather-eye. 
Dost think it will continue fine? 

Will it be wet or dry?" 
Profanely then swore Friday, with 

An oath we must not name; 
" It would be fine — if not 'twould be 

A devil of a shame ! " 
The journey done; at Rothbury, 

By train 3.35, 
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Our Crusoe, with his Friday, did 

All safe and sound arrive. 
And eager for the sport, at once 

They to the Coquet went; 
And by the 'bus to the hotel 

Their luggage forward sent 
The weather, it was faultless fine, 

And better could not be; 
And, joyous, often, as they went, 

They laughed aloud with glee! 



O gentle Coquet, all unmatched ! 

Queen of all fishing streams ! 
Thou art the very Paradise 

Of the Piscator's dreams ! 
No bungler in the gentle art. 

Unskilled and coarse of hand, 
Thy finny denizens, awake. 

Can hook and bring to land. 
And jealous of thy dignity. 

As it is right and meet, 
Thou ne'er rewardest him who can 

Not throw the tackle " neat" 
But he who treads thy banks this eve, 

Beneath yon fleecy sky. 
Is worthy of thee. Queen of streams; 

Mark how he casts his fly! 
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With dexfrous hand he throws, and lo! 

The line darts through the air. 
And hovering now, like gossamer. 

Lights on thy waters fair! 
The manners, habits, customs of 

The finny tribes he knows. 
And in the choice of stream and pool 

The finest judgment shews. 
Tis Crusoe, gentle Coquet, a 

I^scator good and true ; 
Then smile with all thy winningness 

To credit him and you ! 

*♦*»•♦» 
The evening's sport is over. 

And now in the hotel. 
Our Crusoe swore that, for a start, 

They had done very well. 
Now, gentle reader, here I may. 

Before I further go, 
Say something of our Friday, which 

You certainly should know. 
It was not in "ye gentle art" 

That Friday's genius lay, 
For, truth to tell, he had not caught 

A fin that blessed day. 
Not that he had not tried, I trow, 

But thus it came about, — 
Poor simple soul, he did not know 

The way to trick a trout. 
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He knew no dodge, nor artifice 

Of the Piscator sly, 
To catch him unawares, and cheat 

His keen, detective eye. 
And so he "pitched it" in disgust, 

And followed Crusoe's heels. 
To catch the trout already caught 

And carry fish and creels. 
But ev'ry man's ability 

In some way will come out, 
And Frida/s lay in eating, far 

More than in catching trout 
Here ending Canto four, I will 

In Canto five relate. 
How Friday once a fishing went 

And what that fishing's fate. 
******* 

Once on a time, to Coquet stream 

Our Friday went to fish, 
And Mrs. Friday hoped he would 

Bring home a canny dish. 
Arriving at the riverside 

He sat upon a stone. 
And taking out his tackle, he 

Began to fix it on. 
Now, with the learned in the art 

A point disputed lies. 
Of whether it is best to fish 

With one, or with two flies. 
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This knotty point our Friday solved 

Without a bit of trouble ; — 
" If two flies double one, " he said, 

"The fish caught must be double." 
This settled to his mind, he then 

Made choice of two good flies, 
And shouldering his rod to seek 

A " likely " spot he hies. 
Some hours he fishM — some sport he had, 

With nibbles more then one, — 
But as to "take," he still remained 

Just as he had begun. 
But, whoo ! a bite at last, by Jove ! 

And hooked to his "bob-fly;" 
Unlucky trout thy doom is near. 

For surely thou must die I 
Taut went our Friday's running line, — 

With fury flew his wheel, — 
That he a fish of weight had caught. 

And spirit, he could feel. 
Now, blank, alas ! our Friday looked — 

He thought he was away; 
He knew nought, simple novice, of 

The double and the play. 
But taut again, — he brightens, and 
Begins to, see his game, — 

"Til have him by " but Friday's oath 

We really dare not name. 
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A wicked proverb says "There is 

The cup and lip between 
Full many a slip," — here Friday found 

The truth of that, I ween ! 
Hook'd to the bob-fly fast, of course 

That on the end was free, 
And coming 'thwart a "snag," it caught 

As fast as it could be. 
And there exhausted quite, without 

A struggle lay the trout; 
The question now with Friday was. 

How would he get him out? 
Though pulling taut and gingerly. 

It answer'd not his wish; 
The tackle broke — alas! within, 

And not beyond the fish ! 
All mad with disappointed hopes. 

Our Friday doffs his clothes, 
And, resolution summoning. 

Into the water goes. 
Alas ! he could not swim at all — 

Of this he did not think. 
Till souse beyond his depth he went, 

Just o*er the water's brink. 
And lo ! his limbs, untrained, refused 

To back his will, and so, 
With desperate flounder, he again 

Did to the bottom go. 
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Some minutes thus continued he, 

Alternate up and down, 
To bob, and now poor Friday thought 

He certainly must drown ! 
And that good Mrs. Friday, 

He'd never see her more, 
And so for help began to cry. 

As loud as he could roar. 
Along the Coquet vale his voice 

Resounded far and near; 
And ominous and startling fell 

On a Piscatofs ear; 
Who ran with all his might and main. 

And guided by the sound. 
He found the pool, and Friday, who 

Had certainly been drowned ; 
And ne'er, alas ! had hero been 

Of my immortal rhyme, 
If this Piscator had not come 

Just in the nick of time. 
For to the bottom of the pool 

He'd sunk, like lifeless clay 
But in all fearlessly he jumped 

And caught him as he lay. 
And quick, his fingers twining in 

Poor lifeless Friday's hair, 
He brought him, in a twinkling, 
Up to the upper air; 
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And laid him on the grassy bank 

And nibb'd with might and main, 
And Friday open'd wide his eyes, 

And came to life again. 
This, reader, is the key to that 

Mysterious tie between 
Crusoe and his man Friday, which 

You have already seen. 
For on the banks of Coquet, when 

Thus rescued by Crusoe, 
Our Friday swore he'd for his sake 

Through fire and water go! 
I chronicle this episode 

To make my story plain. 
And having ended it, I turn 

Unto my tale again. 

Up got our Crusoe early, and 

His Friday also rose. 
And, first and foremost, they did wash 

And eke put on their clothes. 
And then they breakfasted, and then 

Forth sallied for the day. 
The mom was fine; the weather choice; 

The sky of dapple-giey ; 
With light wind, that the water's face 

Just ruffled and no more; 
And Crusoe vowed a finer mora 

He never saw before. 
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And -Friday rubb'd his hands with glee, 

And swore with all his might, — 
But here again his oath profane 

The poet cannot write. 
No fish were rising in the stream — 

This Friday saw, and said, 
That, after all, the fish were not 

In mood he was afraid. 
But Crusoe laugh'd aloud and said, 

"O Friday thou hast not, 
Of knowledge of *ye gentle craft* 

More than a baby got. 
The trout is ne'er in mood whene'er 

You find him plashing high, 
I like him better far when he 

Sucks gently in the fly." 
They turn their cheek unto the wind. 

And find it upward blow, 
"The wind decides" said Crusoe, "then 

That down the stream we go. 
But 'tis as well up stream to fish. 

And I will tell you why; 
When once your salmon or your trout 

Has fairly gulp'd your fly. 
And you have hook'd him tightly, if 

He shoots above your hand. 
Move not, if possible, above 

The spot whereon you stand. 
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Nor let him have his will unchecked, 

But taut and give him trouble, 
Yet gently firm, with skill, and soon 

He'll port his tail and double. 
When once below you, then you must. 

With vigilance and care, 
And with a sportsman's * influence,' 

Contrive to keep him there. 
And march him down and downward 

Beneath your guiding hand. 
To waters you've already * whipped,' 

There play and bring to land. 
Thus do you keep the fish above 

In happy ignorance 
Of fate that may await them, and 

You do not mar your chance." 
And thus with converse suitable 

Away the minutes ran. 
Until they reached a chosen spot, 

And then the sport began. 
Now here I do not mean to sing 

Of Crusoe's skilful hand. 
Nor chronicle each trout he hook'd 

And safely brought to land. 
And so ril end this Canto, and 

Another one begin. 
And put a wonderful event 

On record there within. 
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The day had now advanced far 

Upon the morn begun, 
(As chronicled in Canto Six) 

And feebler grew the sun. 
Yet still in spirits high Crusoe, 

With Friday at his side, 
" Ye gentle art'* with energy 

All undiminished plied. 
But time approach 'd when they perforce 

Would have to end their sport, 
For Sol, on Cheviot touching now, 

Would surely cut it short. 
But — whoo ! what aileth Friday ? — why 

Thus loudly does he shout? 
" Have at him !— hold him !— d it all ! 

Just pull the nigger out ! " 
Crusoe had hook'd a "big'un," which 

To safely land and kill, 
Although a Nestor in the art. 

Would tax his utmost skill. 
Up stream he darted swift and strong, 

And whiz-z-z went Crusoe's line; 
But he his first fierce " spin " to check, 

Politely did decline ; 
But follow'd slowly after him. 

With steady self-command. 
To give him, at the "tack," a touch 

Of his " persuasive " hand ! 
But Friday, with excitement wild. 

Continued still to shout. 
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And caper. " D it all ! " he said, 

" Now pull the fellow out ! " 
And so hot grew his impatience 

He lost his self-command, 
And would have seiz'd the rod himself 

To tug the fish to land; 
But Crusoe swore a mighty oath 

And paralysed his hand ! 
Play*d out, the trout was landed safe 

And now our Crusoe free, 
Gave to his bottled anger vent 

On Friday furiously ;. 
And, with an oath attending it, 

He dealt him such a blow 
Beneath the ribs, that Friday fell, 

Laid like a bullock low. 
" Sore winded " as the boxers say, 

He lay and gasped for breath. 
And blubbered out, "O, Crusoe, thou 

Has't been thy Friday *s death ! '* 
And having said, he stretched his limbs 

And fainted clean away. 
And seemed, in truth, as he were dead. 

As on the grass he lay. 
At this our Crusoe looked aghast. 

And swore in dire alarm. 
He never meant, upon his soul. 
To do poor Friday harm. 
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And then from out his pocket took 

Some whisky he had got, 
And through unconscious Friday's lips, 

He poured it down his throat 
It would not do; the liquor strong 

Could not his life restore ; 
And now poor Frida/s days, alas ! 

Seem'd done for evermore. 
But B — g — r slyly "smelt a rat," 

And rubb'd his hands with glee, 
"We'll have an inquest, Crusoe, boy. 

As sure as death," said he. 
But at that moment Mavin, 

Of Rothbury, came by, 
And when he saw poor Friday in 

This sad condition lie, 
To bring his pulses back again. 

He volunteered to try. 
He look'd and whistled " wheu ! " and then 

Wink'd knowingly his eye. 
"The only way to bring him round," 

Said Watty, "is to dook 'im;" 
And up within his arms, as if 

He were a child, he took him. 
And in a moment more he'd been 

Amongst the fishes thrown, 
But Friday, opening his eyes, 
Gave forth a horrid groan. 
And then a startled cry, which did 
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Returning life proclaim; — 
And Crusoe swore a heavy oath, 

Not suitable to name. 
And B — g — r said his swoon " was all 

My eye and Betty Martin;" — 
But as to that I will not swear, 

For surely Fm not certain. 
Now here who Watty Mavin is, 

The poet needs must say. 
For sure the name, immortal, will 

Immortalize his lay ! 
Go search from Pentland to Penzance, 

Throughout the British nation, 
You'll find him, when the search is done. 

Still peerless in piscatioyu 
Long may he live on Coquet side 

To ply ye gentle art; 
And long may rod and line afford 

A comfort to his heart. 
My tale is done good reader, 

And the poet ends his song. 
Which cannot but be very near 

A hundred verses long! 
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Bfiettj 3|utt mad. 

An incideut of Newcastle Gaol. 

A poor petty rascal, in *• prigging," detected, 

Was sent to "Rogue's Hall" for a while to reside; 
And they placed him — by accident doubtless directed — 

Within an apartment a forger beside. 
" Now what hast thou done," said the forger, *• come tell 

To me, my poor fellow, what law hast thou broke, 
That they should incarcerate you in this cell?" 

'Twas thus, with a voice full of pity, he spoke. 
"My offence was but small," said the mean rascal, "I 

A pair of good Wellingtons happened to prig." 
The respectable rogue raised in horror his eye. 

And his gray hair so bristled it raised up his wig. 
" Ah ! poor wretched fellow, to me it is clear 

Thou art in the bondage and service of sin; 
Your training has been sore neglected, I fear; 

But to mend it is never too late to begin.'* 
And thus having said, on his knees he fell prone, 

And turn'd his eyes piously up unto heaven. 
And put up, with unction, a prayer to the Throne, 

That the wretch should repent and his sins be forgiven 
" Stop ! stop ! " said the small rogue, a fellow of spirit, 

" I've answered your question, 'tis you now should tell 
What law of the land thou hast broken, to merit, 

* Good lodgings, free gratis,' like me, in this cell." 
"The law of the land, sir, is blind as a mole, 

And of justice not seldom it misses the road; 
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Lo ! here am I shut up as if I had stole. 

Or murdered, or done some great sin against God; 
Whereas, it was only a license I took 

With the name of a friend, and his signature penn'd, 
A simple transaction not named in 'the Book' 

If you search ev'ry page from beginning to end. 
True, there was a matter of money behind. 

That the owner had placed as a trust in my hand — 
The loan of the money I took ! — will you find 

In that a transgression of any command? 
Besides, have I not, as a labour of love, 

Devoted my life to the service of heaven? * 
And of this I am sure, in the ledger above 

My debits are cancelled by credits there given ! " 
And now ye philosophers, learned and wise. 

Here is a problem to solve, worthy your while ; 
Had the sophist thus reasoning blinded his eyes ? 

Or was he in truth but a hypocrite vile? 

* He took great interest and a leading part in Chapel 
and Sunday School affairs. 




^^A little laughter now and then 
Is relished by the gravest men/^ 



Extract from a Rhyme entitled, 

®f a Certain ClttJ, 

Shown up philosophically in a Paper read before the Savans. 

pSp^pjOW to my theme. And thou. O, gentle Muse 
p0K£| Do not to me thy needful aid refuse ; 
E^ltKRIi^] Let wit and humour in my line be seen, — 
You know T G is a critic keen ; 

And let me not in faulty numbers stammer, 

For T is registered Al in grammar. 

In weight or sense keep me up to the mark, 

With eye especial to the younger P . 

But to my theme, and leave this flourish long ; 

There sits the subject (primus) of my song. 

Behold his lip— how firm; his jaw — how square; 

There's strength of will and resolution there. 

And mark the grave deportment of his face, — 

A sort of decent dignity you trace ; 

The look of one, not of the blood, who tries 

To look important, dignified and wise, 

Until at length, by long continued use, 

The very effort does the look produce. 

And mark his quiet eye; in it you find 

A placid equanimity of mind. 
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Such as is sometimes seen in men of trade, 

WhoVe been successful and their thousands made; 

Who fickle Fortune scorning now to fear, 

With hand in pocket say ; " My friend is here ! " 

Calm in his speech, deliberate and slow, 

He never rises to the fiery glow 

Of hot and headlong eloqu^ence that marks, 

In our debates, the older of the P ks. 

On business, and things within his sphere 

His thoughts are cogent and his language clear. 

Here might I stop, but, sirs, the poet*s eye 

Deep in his soul's arcana can espy, 

Some 'weaknesses, obscure to common sight. 

Which thus I drag forth, gentlem-^n, to light. 

Of that high gift, imaginative power. 

Nature has been e'en niggard in her dower. 

With such resources, mental, at command, 

A mystic truth he cannot understand. 

When F y swears infallible's the Pope, 

His mind, of pure materialistic scope. 

Can not with that great truth, mysterious, cope. 

IVe seen him seek and try in vain to find 

Why that youth M 's so talkative inclined. 

The cause to him's occult, but I, the poet. 

With piercing eye, and mind clairvoyant, know it^ 

A tradesman with a capital but small. 

To hide the bare area on the wall, 

Will cunning use the dummy counterfeit 

Upon his shelves his customers to cheat; 
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And in the window his whole stock displayed 
He passes for one in fair way of trade ; 
This clever, cunning tradesmen, to a T, 
Presents young M — — , as you'll now plainly see. 
But he has shelves to fill, so let us hope 
That, prudent, he in time will fill his shop. 

And there is T W , you will find 

In him the same strategic turn of mind. 

His motto is, — "Be sure you never shew 

To anybody what you do not know." 

But T — ^m is gairish and his gaud' display, 

Is apt his wise intentions to betray. 

Mark when he rises to propose a toast, 

Or drink a health, — by Jupiter! we're lost 

In wonder and amazement, as we hear 

The sounding words crow'd thick upon our ear, — 

Old Walker he has swallow'd, it is clear. 

When once on wing his soaring fancies rise, 

Their flight to follow baffles human eyes; 

Beyond the clouds, away, away they go, 

And we keep blinking after them below. 

But whilst T — thus in fancy's lofty flight. 

Bewilders and astonishes the sight, 

A subject of mere fact he cannot handle; 

The reason why is very plain, — the light 

That guides his logic is a farthing candle ! 

But I degress ; my soaring Muse must down 

From gaudy W to more sober B 

Where was I at? — endeavouring to show 
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His powers imaginative weak and low. 

So to resume. One night I saw him mark 

That '' Rupert of debate," the older P— k, 

And puzzled look, endeavouring to reach 

The logic, aim and meaning of his speech, 

As forth he held, all eloquent, and fired 

With triumph proud, and spoke as if inspired 

With brimming knowledge ; and, with cunning skill, 

And nimble tongue, danced round his subject, till 

Confused, confounded, mystified, poor B 

Was glad, in sheer dismay, to knuckle down. 

Had he been metaphysical he might 

Have in P — k's glow seen artifical light, 

Raised to bedazzle his opponent's sight ; 

And only used when in debate he's beat. 

Strategically to cover his retreat; — 

Just as the cuttle-fish, when danger's seen, 

Darts forth his ink and raises it between, 

And snugly hid from the pursuer, he 

Finds in the artifice security. 

(Here in displeasure P — k cries out, "Sir Poet 

That is not true of me, and you should know it 

I give you arguments, sound, cogent, clear, 

But cannot sense to understand, I fear." 

This puts the poefs reading out of gear; 

And disputations on the point arise, 

So loud, somnolent' A opes his eyes, 

And wink-wink-winking, "What? eh? what?" he cries, 
"P — k wants a snuff,' ' says H — b — y, "that is plain;'' 
The jest, effective, order brings again.) 
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Bold H — ks — y next arises to our view, 

Robust and firm, an English yeoman true ; 

Type of a race of ages pass'd away, 

And seldom seen in our degenerate day. 

Substantial, plain, he hates with all his might 

Our youthful swells — ^you saw the other night 

How P — t^s kids did his whole soul ignite ; 

Just as you see a bull's fierce fury rise 

When a red rag is flaunted in his eyes. 

But mark me, sirs, there is in H — ks — y's hate 

Of things effeminate, a subject great 

Regarding the condition of the state; 

But as that would require a lengthen'd rhyme. 

We'll pass it over to another time. 

Behold the jolly fellow sitting there. 

How well and massively he fills the chair ; 

By universal concord and consent 

He has been dubb'd this company's president. 

Ask ye the secret of his influence? — 

It is that magic power calFd common sense ! 

A power inborn, by nature's self inspired, 

And ne'er at college or at school acquired. 

Gentlemen, the learning of the schools. 

With laws of logic and grammatic rules. 

Can ne'er make men of wisdom out of fools. 

What matters it to you or me, to know 

What men called things two thousand years ago? 

That we could read of Socrates in Greek, 

Or with him in his native language speak? 
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Or whether, gentlemen, 'tis really^true 
That Mrs. Socrates was but a shrew? 
What better were we could we soar with Plato." 
In Greek "balloons" or moralize with Cato? 
What does it matter to an English mother 
How Spartan dames could their emotions smother. 
When son, or husband from the battle field 
Was homeward borne upon a bloody shield ? 
What matters it to H — p— h in his shop 
How great Ulysses cook'd a mutton chop? 
Whatever learned pedantry may say, 
'Tis common sense that lights us on our way. 
Tom G — gs — n will demur to this, I know, 
Thinking, perhaps, I aim a covert blow J 
At his own learned head ! Now Tom is great, 
You cannot well his learning estimate; 
Preceptor in the mathematic classes, 
With nimble feet he treads the "Bridge of Asses;*' 
In syntax, probably he might excel 
Old Lennie, Latham, Murray or Morell ! 
And then his wonderful and varied store 
Of scientific and historic lore — 
Does he survey aloft the starry skies? 
His are a Herschel or a Newton's eyes ! 
What's but a wond'ring guess to you or me 
Is clear to him, and plain as A. B.C.; 
And mysteries of ev'ry varied phase 
Are open to his keen and learned gaze! 
He'll work a parallax, and tell how far 
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From earth the distance of sun, moon, or star. 

The sun he can by computation weigh. 

And tell how long the solar night and day. 

In fact, 'tis said that he can more than guess 

The size, the strength, the meat and drink and dress 

Of people that, they say, inhabit Sol 

And all the planets that around him roll. 

Not Swedenborg, altho' inspired, could be, 

In that respect more accurate than he; 

For well he knows the doctrine of chances, 

And ne'er indulges scientific fancies. 

And as for hisfry — I wish you'd hear 

How he can make a misty question clear 1 

It matters not what age it be, or clime. 

He'll with the Greek pierce through the mists of time ; 

With Roman Livy, he will scamper o'er 

The lighter chronicles of days of yore; 

Or, with the deeper Tacitus, he'll tread 

With solemn feet, o'er graves of nations dead; 

He knows the annals of remote Cathay, 

Of dusk Japan, Fiji, and fierce Malay ; 

Of Persia poor, of swarthy Hindostan — 

Where Brahm of old gave dignity to man; 

In sooth, the world to his historic eyes, 

Unmistified, revealed and open lies. 

Go with him to America he'll show 

How the brute Cortez murder'd Mexico; 

And how the fiend Pizzaro, with the sword, 

Proclaimed the way of Jesus Christ the Lord ; 
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And bathed in blood as fine a race of men 
As ever peopled earth, or will again. 
But gentlemen, in our own hisfry, he 
Is far beyond my poor ability ! 
Has he the Monk of Malmesbury not read, 
Matthew of Paris, Hall and Holinshed, 
Froissart, Clarendon, old Fuller, Raleigh, 
Hume, Smollet, Goldsmith, Allison, Macaulay ; 
Freeman and Froude, and others of this age, 
Whose chronicles are styled historic page ? 
If, gentlemen, we take Tom in the total. 
He's something like the wizard's magic bottle, — 
With ev'ry kind of knowledge a supply ; — 
And sure we know he never does run dry. 
Then must I say again, lo! Tom is great. 
You cannot well his learning estimate ! 
Yet is the poet's judgment still the same. 
That if to downright prick-a-board it came 
On any common subject you might name. 
Demanding grip of mind, my head I'd lay 
Against a halfpenny that H — ^ks — y's say 
Would be the final arbiter; altho' 
He's not like Tom an orator, you know. 
He's not an orator; but hear him speak 
How he U word appropriate will seek; 
How by spasmodic jerk and jet and spurt. 
Like water forced by littles from a squirt. 
Pithy and strong, his sentences come forth. 
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Gentlemen, he is a man of worth ! 

(The poet halted in his reading here, 

And bow'd, well-pleased, acknowledging a cheer). 



J»U the IBif^eventi. 

A lady — never mind her name — 
Home from a little journey came. 
The frosty wind was piercing keen, 
And for a week and more had been. 
Wrapped in her mantle's ample fold 
She could not keep her from the cold; 
For, spite of cloak and furbelows, 
It chiird her heart and nipp*d her toes. 
" O Susan," to her waiting maid. 
In voice with pity fraught, she said, 
**How very hard this weather cold 
Must be to creatures poor and old; 
Send John with some hot soup and coal 
To comfort Betty, poor old soul; 
Or surely this inclement day 
Will snatch her aged life away." 
Thus, full of thought benevolent, 
Our lady to her parlour went. 
Anon, the parlour, snug and close, 
Warm'd up her heart, and eased her toes 
And presently she 'gan to feel 
Sweet comfort o'er her senses steal. 
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"Susan," she cried, in alleHd tone, 
" Has John with coal to Betty gone ? 
He has not; well — you may recal 
My hasty order — after all 
The day is not so very cold." 
Thus done in rhyme, the story old. 

Dear ladies, I relate again. 
The moral need not here be told ; 

You'll find it very, very plain. 



6t-lailsta»e as William and Q-ladatoue 
as ^imster* 

"At the moment when I accepted from the Qaeen the 
dutj of forming (U> admiDiatration, 1 forthwith resolred that 
I would DUt ni a, muii^l-'r, either repeat, or even defend in 
mX""i<''itt pri!,';)ir>(if Iniiguaire in regard to more than one 
foreign power, which I had naad inJimdvally, when in a 
position of grealer freedom and leas responiiibility." — The Bight 
Honoorable VT. E. Gladstone, M.P., to the Anstriao Ambas- 

" Whene'er I state what is untrue. 

Or say a thing unjust. 
By nature's ordinary laws 

You will not judife, I trust. 
First, I am William Gladstone, free 

To do whate'er I may, 
And it concerns myself alone 

Whatever I may say. 
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Then I am Gladstone Minister, 

Bound by official ways, 
And not at all responsible 

For aught that William says." 
O, clever William, to confound 

You it were vain to try; 
But to your case, suppose we now 

A little test apply. 
A certain prince — but where he lived, 

Or when, it matters not — 
Was also Cardinal, and had 

Some shocking habits got. 
To him, a bishop said one day, 

"Your ways but scandalise 
The Holy Church; your words profane 

Are certainly not wise." 
"Now brother," said the Cardinal, 

"A fig for all your care; 
Tm prince as well as priest, and 'tis 

As prince alone I swear." 
"Well," said the bishop, "that may be, 

And doubtless you can tell 
What way the priest will go, when death 
Shall send the prince to hell." 
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l^ladstttue in antl I^lattstoue out. 

"Let the past be forgotten." — The Bight Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone, in Scotland, in prospect of the Premier- 
ship. 

Sink in Lethe all Fve said, 

England, country of my heart. 
Think not I've the traitor played, 

But the patriotic part 
Gladstone in and Gladstone out, 

Are two diffrent men, I trow; 
Gladstone knows what he's about; 

Gladstone is no Russian now. 
What though I have praised the Czar, 

And extolFd his bloody work, 
Now I'll hold his hand from war. 

Now I will not hate the Turk. 
At this change let no man jeer, 

Thinking I have cause for shame; 
I am Gladstone still sincere, 

I am Gladstone all the same. 
Ever in affairs of State 

Leave fix'd principles to fools ; 
What are right, wrong, love and hate, 

But the politician's tools? 
Think not I hate Beaconsfield, 

Now he's gone to " watch his garden ;" 
To the amiable I'll yield, 

And invite him to Hawarden! 
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Thumas 3fallister Barkas* 

Who's not heard of Thomas Barkas? 

Who, in country or in town. 
Knows not that our Thomas is 

A man of very great renown? 
Stranger if you've never seen him, 

Surely I would you advise 
With the first " cheap trip " to come, and 

Look upon him with your eyes. 
Tis, indeed, a sight to see him 

As he stalks so stately by, 
With a face as grave as Solon, 

And with head erect and high. 
And, by Jupiter ! that head is 

Not a common head at all, — 
Round and firm and solid, as 

A ninety-pounder cannon ball. 
And his neck, just made on purpose 

To support that head so vast. 
Rises firmly from his shoulders. 

As if it of bronze were cast. 
And the shoulders that support this 

Neck and head are square and broad, 
Making such a bust as you will 

Seldom meet upon the road. 
But beneath his shoulders downward 

There is nought that courts my rhyme, — 
Save, indeed, his canny paunchy — 

Which shews he knows his dinner time ! 
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Yet conceive not Thomas is a 

Man of an uncommon height ; 
He presents in his proportions, 

Middle stature to the sight. 
But this fair physique of Thomas, 

Though remarkable it be, 
Is not that which makes you whisper, 

" 'Tis no common man I see." 
Tis the aspect of his eye that 

The uncommon man attests; 
And, as if by spell mesmeric. 

Your astonished look arrests. 
Straight before him looks the ** orbit," 

Gazing, as it seems to you. 
Not on mundane things, but piercing 

Nature's darkest curtain through. 
He, with those all-piercing optics. 

Sees, as Balaam's ass did see. 
Things invisible to men not 

Gifted as the ass and he. 
Thomas is a living wonder, 

Far above the common laws, — 
One of genus homo, rare as 

His own fossil "mammal jaws.'* 
Troops of spirits round him hover. 

Whether it be day or night. 
Whether in the midnight darkness, 

Or the noon-day's blazing light; — 
Spirits of remotest ages — 
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(Adam is, hfmseff diej saj. 
Often in the troop attendant 

Of oar Thomas's levee) — 
Spirits of the great in art; 

Spirits of the great in law ; 
Spirits of the great in science — 

(Newton, HerscheL Tycho Brahe); — 
Spirits of all climes and nations^ 

Red and tawny, black and white, 
Often walk the streets with Thomas, 

Hid, of course, from vulgar sight 
This is why his fellow mortals 

Think he's in a study brown, 
As he stalks with tread majestic, 

Thus attended through the town. 
Once I met him — ^but the story 

Here would make too long my rhyme, 
But, good reader, you shall have it. 

Probably another time. 



X. 3?. B, and ^'The Tawer/^ 

Our T. P. Barkas, who's a go-between, 
Betwixt this world below and that unseen, 

Was lately ask'd a message to convey 

Beyond the bourne, to old Carliol, and say 

They had resolved to take his tower away; 
And ask the ancient spirit what he thought— 
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Whether 'twould hurt his feelings much or not? 

Our Barkas undertook the task, and made 
Inquiry in due form in seance dark. 

Permit me to inform you what was said, 
For, need I tell you, I was there to mark. 

Carliol : What ! Barkas, what ! take the old tower away ? 

Barkas: Tis true. 

C. : I cannot credit what you say. 

B. : But 'tis a fact. 

C. : Then is it even so? 

Have sentiment and reverence departed? 
And has my native Borough sunk so low? 
And has the old town really grown mud-hearted'^ 
Go ! Barkas, go ! and tell them this from me, 
Their love of learning's pure hypocrisy ! 
There is in that old building, grey with age, 
To him who looks on't with reflective mind, 
A classic volume of historic page. 
Where he may read the story of mankind ! 
Go ; Barkas, go ! and say I'm in a rage, 
And tell them some less sacred spot to find ! 
And tell good Dr. Bruce 

B. : The Dr., whew ! 

He's out of date, and in the race behind. 
His con amore nonsense will not do. 
Let's have the thing that pays in L S. D., 
Pot-boiler learning, that's the stuff for me ! 

C. : Et tu Barkas! Good God! and is it true? 
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B. : 


True a< 


J the 


gospel ! 






C. : 








But how is it, 


you 




Profess 


such 


leverence 


deep for fossil bones, 



And yet would play the Goth with classic stones ? 

You'd search for mammal jaws 

B. : Let that alone ! 

This, Barkas having said in sharpened tone, 

The spirit proud, insulted, fled away. 
And not another syllable would say. 



The )8arlittl Towards ^fratjer 

To the Town Council and others, on hearing that there was 
some hesitation about removing it. 

Now that the power is in your hand. 
They say you hesitating stand. 
Loath, after all, to give command, 

"Past a' remede," 
Afraid your name and fame to brand 

With such a deed. 

O, let me then make haste to pray, 
Take not my ancient walls away; 
Why would you sacrilegious play 

Iconoclast ? 
Such wanton work your name for aye 

With shame would blast 
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This to the Council. Now my prayer 
Is to your worship, Mr. Mayor; 
You do not one small copper care 

For me I know, 
Yet, you especially should spare. 

Nor lay me low. 

It was a Mayor of olden days — 
A man whom local records praise 
As one whose patriotic ways 

Won him renown — 
Who first my battlements did raise. 

To guard the town. 

I did the work, and watch and ward 
I kept, the good old town to guard. 
And now — ^by Jove ! belief is hard, 

So vile the shame — 
You'd take away, as our reward. 

Our very name ! 

But take advice, now, Mr Mayor, 
If you've no sentiment to share 
With Young or Storey, have a care 

Of your good name. 
And while you fill the civic chair 

Avoid the shame. 

And Newton, it is said you rue — 

I hope sincerely it is true — 

And but for "Grundy," would undo 

The wrong you've done. 
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Weak-kneed ! by Jupiter ! — and you 

Your father's son ! 

And now, O learned T. P. B. ! 
An earnest word Fd say to thee; 
I'm puzzFd quite, and cannot see 

The reason why 
You're full of spite, and geek at me 

With gloomy eye. 

O, T. P. B. ! O, T. P. B. ! 

You very much astonish me! 
What strange, perverse stupidity 

Has made you blind ? 
Thou gifted man^ who once could see 

The very wind ! 

To doom, so wantonly, my fate, 

You're worse than blind, you are ingrate ! 

But hark'e, Barkas ! hesitate. 

If you be wise ! 
There's more to watch the mortal state 

Than human eyes ! 

In mystic sciences, profound. 

You ought to know I'm hallowed ground 

To crowds of spirits gather'd round ! 

But you are blind. 
And do not see how you astound 

The spirit mind. 

I here all round, in angry blame. 
Their voices loud pronounce your name, 
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And your old relative, good dame, 

'Tis sad to see 
Her decent head low bow'd with shame 

For T. P. B. 
And often do I hear it said 
They've vow'd a vow of vengeance dread 
Upon your perverse Vandal head ; 

So take you tentl 
But still you need not be afraid, 

If you repent. 

But if you obstinate remain, 

I tell you, Thomas Barkas, plain, 

You may repent when it is vain ; 

For this remark. 
No spirit e'er you'd see again 

In seance dark. 

Now Young and Storey unto you. 
And Hodgkin, and some others too, 
My warmest gratitude is due; 

If I am saved. 
Your names upon my stones, in view. 

Shall be engraved. 

And, eke, good Minimus, I see 
You've put my pray'r so cleverly, 
Some meed of praise is due to thee. 

But bashful, you — 
I know your shrinking modesty — 

Would hide from view I 
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But e'er your pen aside you lay 
I have another word to say; 
It is the practice now-a-day, 

In canting phrase, 
To scorn the ages pass'd away 

And this to praise. 

They boast the "progress" of mankind, 

And only in the ages find 

Man rude, uncultur'd and inclined 

To war alone — 
'Tis a mistake; the higher mind 

And spirit's gone. 

The simple law, the- moral light. 
The faith in God, and in His might 
To order and defend the right, 

Your fathers led; 
YouVe theories now, and moral blight. 

And faith is dead. 



Thy fate is fix'd at last, old Tower, 

We did our best, but fail'd 
To save thee; ^twas beyond our power; 

The Goths again prevaiFd. 
But truth it is, the stupid are 

In numbers always strong. 
And counting heads, not common sense. 

Determines right or wroag. 
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The Stolid phalanx, all in vain, 

Did Storey, Hodgkin, Young, 
Bruce, Longstaffe, Stephenson, assail, 

With able pen and tongue. 
In vain the verse we poets plied 

Their Vandal minds to fire. 
Nor reverence nor sentiment 

Could we for thee inspire. 
It was a hopeless task, which had 

As well been let alone; 
We might as well have tried to squeeze 

Life's red blood from a stone. 
In truth I'm sore disgusted, and. 

In anger deep and strong. 
Would send the whole fraternity 

Of dullards to — Hong-Kong. 
Out on the pachydermata ! 

And may this deed of shame. 
In future records of our town. 

Be branded on each name. 
And whilst we all who champion'd thee 

In proper honours shine, 
May they be known for ever as 

The VANDAL TWENTY-NINE. 

Behold them : Robinson (the Mayor), 

A. Potter, Angus, Owen, 
Foster (the Alderman) and Carse — 

Who should have better known ; 
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Foster (Councillor) and Gregson — 

The Alderman, I mean, 
Who geeks at thee and calls thee "an 

Excrescence" in his spleen; 
Brown, Barkas (certainly from whom 

I better things did look), 
Thompson, Sutton, McAnulty, 

John Bowman, Smith and Cook; 
And Fisher (whom amongst the Goths 

I dreamt not to have seen), 
Hepworth, Dr. Newton, Dixon, 

The Stewarts two, and Green; 
And Clapham (I am sorry, I 

Find him amongst the lot). 
Temple, Stephens, Henzell, Hedley 

(The Alderman) and Scott. 
Thus have I, Pindar Minimus 

Invoked the Muse divine. 
That men may never more forget 

The VANDAL TWENTY-NINE. 
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THE YETHOLM POET. 

The following appeared in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
some years ago in anBwer to a qaostion in " The Notes and 
Queries " of that journal : — 

I have some recollection of Bobin Gray the Totholm 
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Poefc. Though Robin lived by " voluntary subeoriptions." he 
was by no means a common beggar. It might have been 
said of him as of Homer, 
<*He sells and sings his works, and sings and sells." (1) 

Thns were he unknown to you, he would salute you, 
saying, " Tm Sobin Gray, the Poet o* Yetholm;" and if by 
this stroke he arrested your attention, he would repeat to 
you, to prove his assertion, a specimen of his rhyme; and 
you would be close-fisted, indeed, if you did not repay 
him with sixpence. 

But Bobin struck at high game. The leading families 
of the Borders received a chief share of his poetic atten- 
tion. A circumstance in which I had a hand, literally, will 
illustrate his method of "raising the wind" amongst the 
gentry. Having a design upon the benevolence of Lady 
Fitzclarence, he began at Noiham, on the Tweed, which is 
about six miles from Etal, where her ladyship lived, to 
**tane his lyre." But unfortunately he could not himself 
''pen a line," and was obliged to ask some one who could, 

" To fix upon the page his thoughts sublime.'' 
Hobin was however, never at a loss for an amanuensis. At 
Norham he always, in his rounds, visited the school-master in 
his school ; and that gentleman was always ready to lend him 
a boy to write to his dictation. On the occasion in question 
it fell to my lot to write, and, you may be sure, I wag not 
a little proud of the houour. 

I cannot recollect all he said to Lady Fitzclarence to 

touch her heart and open her pocket, but the following 

lines which concluded the piece have never left my 

memory : — 

" May everything that's guid attend 

On you and yours; and descend 

On Etal Hall, baith nicht and day. 

Whilst I'm your servant, — Bobin Geay." 
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Will it not be said of this that it is 

" In its simplicity snblime ? " 

Bobin was considerably lame and shaky. Being rather 
devoted to Bacchus, it might have been thought thftt 

"The whisky gill had done its work." 
Bnt the shake was natnral. It was said, indeed, that ardent 
spirits had qnite the opposite efiPect npon him, and that after 
two or three glasses his normal state of " dother " left him ; and 

His hand grew steady in its hold, 

And thought came ready, clear and bold. 

He died (abont forty years a^o, from this date) and 
was bnried, alas! in a pauper's grave, in Wooler Chnroh- 
yard. I was a stripling then, and remember that on hear- 
ing of his deatb, I tried my hand at an epitaph : — 

Whatever place be Robin's destiny, 

Of this, in truth, there cannot be a doubt, 

If whisky in abundance there, there be. 
He'll willing stay, and ne'er wish to come out. 

His grave, I need hardly say, is nameless. No 
memorial has been raised to 

" Claim the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Full more than thirty years, O Robin Gray! 

Have run their circling course since thy demise; 
Thou had'st, like other men, thy little day. 

It matters not, if foolish, or if wise. 
Or small or great, here mortals cannot stay, 

And fleeting wealth is but a worthless prize ; 
But lo ! a brother poet tunes his lay. 

To bid thy name and fame once more arise. 
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Ere yet another week has passed away, 

Perhaps to fifty-thousand human eyes, 
The Weekly Chronicle will this convey; 

And they will, doubtless, open in surprise. 
To find that "Robin Gray, the Yetholm poet," 
Liv'd, sang, and died, and that they did not know it. 



(1) It is said of Homer that after his retnm from his 
travels in Egypt and the East, " he compiled his romances, 
and snng detached pieces of them, in yarious cities of 
Greece; without donbt, being quite agreeable to the taste 
of the Greeks, thpy procured him a pretty good livelihood. 
But, what he gained from them, he spent. Being a lover 
of good cheer, he died poor." 

Here it is evident that, as in the case of poor Bobin 
Gray, the devotion of the Jove of poets to "good cheer," 
"Found him poor at first and kept him so." 
It would be interesting to know if, like Bobin, he was buried 
"Unhonour'd in a parish grave." 
But what a wondrous fate has attended his glorious 
'^romances." Whilst the aged Minstrel of Chios, to earn a 
precarious living, was obliged to 

"Sell and sing his works and sing and sell," 
Pope, his translator, actually received from subscribers for 
copies of his Illiad alone the sum of £6000; and for the 
copy, which he sold, £12U0. 

And is it not considered a literary honour of the first 
order to be able to translate his productions P 



End 
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Norham Castle was founded in 1121 by Balph Flambard, 
Bishop of Durham, called in the chronioles " the fighting 

Bishop." It was demolished, and the town itself reduced to 
ashes, in 1188 by David I., King of Pootland. WhetherEany 

part of the original etructure now remains is a matter of 

dispute amongst antiquaries. 

In 1158 it was rebuilt bv Hugh Pudsey, third Bishop of 
Durham in succession to Flambard. We are told by 
"Keginald, a monk of Durham, who wrote a book in 1167 
on the exploits of St. Cuthbert, how this prelate succeeded 
in inducing the Northumbrians to persevere in the laborious 
work of re-building the castle and tower. He equipped the 
architect with a fragment of the winding sheet of St. Cuth- 
bert, enclosed in a casket of costly worl-manship- The archi- 
tect immediately repaired to Norham and the wondering 
borderers willingly contributed their aid in building the tower, 
and thought themselves well repaid by a sight of the 
precious relic." * 

Considerable portions of Bishop Pudsey's erection, in- 
cluding the strong tower, still remain. But some parts 
attributed to Pudsey by some writers, are by others supposed 
' -i be more modem. It may, however, be that this supposi- 
tion is only apparently correct. The portion of the tower 
which appears le-es ancient is evidently but the old build- 
ing refaced. 

I From a lecture on Norham Castle, by the Eev. P. Meams, Cold- 

stream. 
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It is curious to observe in the original facing various 
kinds of stone representing all the quarries for miles around, 
whilst in the more modern one kind only, traceable to neigh- 
bouring rocks, is seen. Does not the story of Fudsey's relic 
find corroboration in this circumstance ? The volunteers in 
the work — ^farmers with their waggons, and others — would 
doubtless bring stones and materials from places most con- 
venient and least expensive to themselves. 

Norham Castle has been the scene of many important 
events in history. In 1211, John King of England there 
met William the Lion, of Scotland, to adjust certain matters 
relative to their respective kingdoms. The arrangements 
made proving in a short time uusatisfaiCtory, John again 
visited Norham and requested, another meeting with William, 
but the King of Scotland was too ill to accede to his 
request. 

In 1215, Alexander II. having espoused the cause of 
the Barons against John, endeavoured to seize the import- 
ant strong-hold ; but after a siege of six weeks was obh'ged 
to abandon the attempt. This brought John again to the 
borders ; and the revengeful King *' marked his course 
with flames and blood." 

In 1219, in the early part of the reign of Henry III 
of England, a Council was held at Norham under direction 
of the Pope's legate, between Alexander King of Scotland 
and Stephen de Seagrave Procurator for the King of Eng- 
land, to settle certain points of dispute between the sister 
Kingdoms. 

In 1258 Bobert de Neville, Lord of Baby, was 
appointed Governor of Norham Castle with a view to the 
conquest of Scotland ; an object which was not accomplished. 
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In 1890 Norham was the scene of momeiitoas trans- 
actions. Edward I., king of England, had " set himself np 
as umpire in the several contests for the Crown" of Soot- 
land. *' To that end he summoned a Parliament to meet at 
Norham, on the confines of the kingdom, and on the 10th 
May, 1291, by the king'b command the nobility prelates, 
knights and many others of both kingdoms met at that 
place." 

After Edward had, by the assistance of these " Com- 
missioners of both nations, to the number of four score in 
all," established his title to the dominion of Scotland, <* the 
bishops, prelates, earls, barons, &o., representing the whole 
community of Scotland, met on the 2nd of June, 1292, in 
order to make the best claim they could to their own 
country, in a 'green plain on the banks of the Tweed 
directly opposite the oasfile of Norham, where King Edward 
then resided." The Council which Edward had summoned 
in May, 1291, had met in the church of Norham. 

The siege on which the legend is founded took place 
immediately before the battle of Flodden Field. The inci- 
dents are traditional, though, of course, imagination is 
responsible for the fabric of the tale. ^ 

*'King James, by the advice of the traitor, (mentioned 
in the text) descended from Ladykirk bank into a flat ground 
near the Tweed, now called Gin Haugh, whence with his 
cannon, he threw down the north-east comer of the castle 
wall, a large fragment of which now lies by the side of 
the river. Bishop Tunstall in Queen Elizabeth's time rebuilt 
the wall; this is very distinguishable from the old work." 
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" With Clergy whose religion is 
The surplice and the pew." 

Need I say that I have for many individual 
clergymen much respect. This could hardly be other- 
wise, brought up, as I was, under the pastoral care 
of one ot the best of them ; to whose memory, it will 
be seen, I have, in affectionate remembrance, dedicated 
my longest poem. 

'* She might be the custodian 
Of the decrees of Fate." 

I claim no poetic license for this expression. I 
can hardly remember the time when the vast 
importance of the Church as a power did not occupy 
my mind. Nothing interested me more, as a boy, 
than the struggle for supremacy between Thomas 
u Beckett and Henry ii. My sympathies always 
went with the Churchman as accredited with a mission 
above the secular Ruler. On the other hand, I never 
could forgive Cardinal Wolsey, who, by degrading the 
Church in sinking his sacerdotal order in the Minister 
of State, prepared the way, and n^ade it possible, for 
Henry to make it the instrument of his designs. The 
Church has never recovered from the blow given by 
this king, and the Clergy have been in the t-uts of 
false prmciples with regard to affairs of State ever 
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since. To keep the parish decent is good work, but 
to keep the nation in order is the nobler task — that 
is to say, to keep it in the paths of Justice. " Justice," 
says Thomas Aquinas, " is the law of the human 
race, and of the nations into which it is divided." 
It is the moral law of gravitation. Justice, therefore, 
above all things, should be promoted and jealously 
guarded ; and is it not the specially appointed 
business of the great Institution, the Church, to be its 
promoter and guardian. If she were faithful to her 
trust what might we not expect in the way of " Peace 
on earth and good will to men ?" 

It used to be said of old that " the priest through 
the conscience of the swine-herd controlled the arm of the 
King;" that is to say, could prevent injustice on the 
part of the Executive. The clergy have now no such 
power : nor do they seek it. On the contrary, they accept 
the doctrine that neither Church nor people are respon- 
sible for what their rulers do. False and fatal maxim. "A 
people divorced from their government," said the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, "is a dead community," that "disappears with 
astonishing rapidity." Are we not that "dead community ?'' 
The Church of a nation must either raise the State, 
and keep it in the way of Justice, or sink below its level, 
and become its slave. In which of these positions can 
the Church claim to be ? Take the case of war. Surely 
nothing can be contemplated as involving greater crimin- 
ality than the lawless and unjust use of armies. And as 
surely no task can be imagined as more incumbent on 
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the Church than to prevent such lawless and unjust 
use. But what do we find ? She pretends to no voice in 
the matter. On the contrary she is constantly used by 
the State to give sanction to such work. I know a 
clergyman (and, doubtless, he is but one of thousands) 
who, whilst condemning, in his own mind, the recent 
slaughter in Egypt, did, in obedience to order, thank 
God from the sanctuary foi the sanguinary victories. 
Another (and, doubtless, he, also, is one of many) 
compromised with his conscience by abbreviating the 
formulated terms of the thanksgiving. 

Might we not, to our infinite advantage, take a 
lesson from the heathen Greek ? 

" Tis impious all, while thus besmeared with gore. 
To pay our vows, and mighty Jove adore." 
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... Watson Gardner, Dun Cow. 
. . Wm. Gibson, Airey Terrace. 
... George Guthrie. Prince Consort Road. 
... John George Greeper, Havelock Terrace. 
Mrs Gatis, Mulgrave Terrace, Gateshead. 
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Mr Graham, Heaton Terraoe. 

... J. Henderson, Hampden Street. 

... Wm. Hunter, tobaoconist. 

. . Thos. H. HutohinBOni Granville Street. 

... G. J. Hogg, Barrington Place. 

... Moses Histon, Alexandra Boad. 

... Arthur Haggett, Abbey Street. 

... Hancock, Olavering Street. 

... Hopper, Felling School Board. 

... W. H. Jolly, The Orescent. 

... J. Johnson, Lincoln Street. 

... Alfred Elightley, Bewick Street. 

... 0. B. Knight, West Street. 

... Jonathan Lowes, The Crescent. 

... G^rge Lucas, N.E. Ey. Co. 

... George Lampen, The Crescent. 

... James Lumsden, Askew Road Board Schools. 

... Wm. T. Marshall, Lambton's Bank. 

... John Menham. 

... George McKenzie, Gateshead Iron Works. 

Miss Helen Middleton, Sunderland Boad School. 

Mr Fred Monkhouse, Low Fell. 

... Thos. Martin, Lichfield Street. 

... John Morrison, Brunswick Street. 

... John Isevison. 

... John Nixon, Felling. 

... Bobt. Nesbitt, Airey Terrace. 

... Bertram Paget Ord, Hall Terrace. 

... Geo. Calder Potts, Bewick Boad. 

... Geo. N. Patterson, Havelock Terrace 

... Thos. Pearson, Half -Moon Lane. 

... Wm. Mitchell Proberfc, Cramer Terrace. 

... Zephir Poirette, Durham Terrace. 

... Thos. Anderson Proud, Mount Pleasant. 

... J. H. Rowell, New Brewery. 

... Shaftoe Bobson, Town Hall. 

... Thomas Shaftoe Bobson. 

. . Geo. Bippon, Cromwell Terrace. 

... John Morton Bule, Woodbine Terrace. 

... Robt. Byle, Low Fell. 

... John Elrick Beed, Villa Place. 

... Jos. J. Bule Greenesfield Street. 

... Jas. G. 0. Bule, Woodbine Place. 

... H. 0. Bichardson, St. Helen's Ter., Low Fell. 

... David Bule, New Gateshead. 

M. George Bule, Millioezit Terrace. 
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Mr.H. F. Bewcastle, Goborg Street. 

... Henry Bobson, Greensfield Terraoe* 

... Walter Spraggon, Town Hall. 

... John Qeorge Smith. 

... J. A. Stephensoui Biohmond Terrace. 

... Bobt. Spraggon, Edmnnd's Boad. 

Miss Jane Bale, New Gateshead. 

Miss Alioe Margaret Bnle. 

Mr Thoi. Sinoltur, Airey Terraoe. 

... Stone, John Abbott Sn Go. 

... B. Shiell, St. James Street. 

... Jas. T. Smith, High Street. 

... Jas. Sanderson, Askew Boad Schools. 

... Geo. Stephenson, Prior Street Board School. 

... John Lister Scott, Bavensworth Terrace. 

... Wm. Salmon, High Street. 

... Bichard Sortees, The Ynlcan Tayem. 

... Thomas Tucker, Gladstone Terrace. 

... Joseph L. L. Thornton, Havelock Terrace. 

... Thos. Tindall, Haydn Street. 

... M. Telford, Wylam Street. 

... James Yarty, Lambton's Bank. 

... Thomas Selby Wraith, The Gresoent. 

... George Wilson, Noble Terraoe. 

... George Wilson, Woodhonse Terrace. 

.. Thos. M. Wraith, Glaremont Place. 

... Wm. Watson, Sunderland Boad Board School. 

... Thos. Wakefield, Gnthbert's Boad. 

.. Jos. Watson, Goborg Street. 

... Thomas White, Bellevue Terrace. 

... Bobt. Wilkinson, Granville Street. 

... Obadiah Wood, Edmund's Boad. 

... Thos. Wake, Honeysuckle, Union Lane. 

... George Welsh, Windsor Terrace. 

... George Walton, Airey Terrace. 

... Wm. Watson, Hawks' Gottages. 

Miss Marian Woodall, Gateshead. 

Miss Wraith, The Gresoent. 

Mr Bobt. Yeaman, Oakwellgate School. 
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Mr Alderman T. P. Babkas. 
... Gouncillor Jos. B. Ellis. 
... Gouncillor M. Hbpwobth. 
... Councillor Bichabd Hbitbt Holhbb, Bye 
HiU. 
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Dr H. E. Armstrong. 

Mr R, W. Atkinfion, Wholesale Co-operatiye Store. 

... John Atkinson. 

... W. 8. Armstrong, Westgate Boad. 

... J. Atkinson, Pearson and Co., Side. 

... Peter Brown, Merchant, Quay. 

... Wm. Bolam, Crown Hotel. 

... H. B. Bailey, Wholesale Co-operative Store. 

... B. Brown, Windsor Terrace. 

... Alex. Blyth, Gladstone Street. 

... Jas. Bolsbridge, Wholesale Co-operative Store 

... John Brown, Blenheim Street. 

... B. Bates, City Road. 

... Jas. Birrell, High Friar Street. 

... Ralph Carr, Maritime Buildings. 

... George Charlton, Grainger Street. 

... Wm. Henri Connold, Ashfield Terraoe. 

... Job. Crake, Wholesale Co-operative Stores. 

... R. T. Clarke, Wholesale Co-operative Stores. 

... R. Douglas, Wholesale Co-operative Stores. 

... ThoB. Davidson. Grey Street. 

... J. S. Dickinson, Darnell Street. 

... W. Y. Dewar, Denham Street. 

... John Emmerson, Sandyford Lane. 

Dr Elrick, Park Terrace. 

Mr Thos. Forsyth, Northumberland Street. 

Miss E. P. Fletober, Pine Street, Newcastle. 

Mr Wm. Dalziel Fisher, Westg^to Road. 

... John Foster, Tyne Printing Works. 

... R. J. Fairbaim, Jefferson Street. 

... Wm. Fenwick, Market Street. 

... T. J. Fenwick, St. Paul's Terrace. 

Miss Isabel Grey, Scotswood Road, Newcastle. 

Mrs Giegson, Newcastle. 

Messrs Gibson, Brothers, Black Boy Yard. 

MrBobt. Greenwell, Rye Hill. 

... John Gallon, Greorge Street. 

... Thos. Gregson. 

... Thos. Hamilton, Buckingham Street. 

... Alexander Hay, Waterloo Street. 

... John Harrison, Co-operative Stores. 

... E. Hanson, Ashfield Terrace. 

... Wm. Hay ward, Cambridge Street. 

... Wm. Hawksby, Scotswood Boad. 

... T. Hog^, Messrs Walker, Parkers A Walker. 

Mrs Jane M. Millar, Campbell Street, Newcastle. 
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Mr Thos. Jamison, B. and W. Hawthorn. 
... John Kirton, St. Thomas' Street. 
... Bichard John Leeson, Bank Chambers. 
... William Lyall, Literary and Philosophical 

Society. 
... John Lawton, Wholesale Co-operative Stores. 
... W. J. Lookerby, Oxford Street. 
... Joshua Murton, Mansfield Street. 
... Middlemass, St. John's School. 
... W. J. Muitt, Greenmarket. 
... George W. McLean, Newcastle. 
... James McCalliim, 1, Lovaine Crescent. 
... David Miller, Gloucester Road, Newcastle. 
... Erskine McDonald, Chronicle Office. 
... J as. Morrow, Heaton. 
... John Orde, Pilgrim Street. 
... Joseph Peel, Oxford Street. 
... John Pearson, L. Pearson & Co. 
... John Paik, Thornton Street. 
... W. Jobling Pool, Ilcaton. 
... .lames Queenan. Milford Cottage. 
. . Bobert Robson, Coal Owner. 
... James Kichardson, Mountain's Court. 
... John Roberts, Newcastle Examiner. 
... John Robinson, Uanover Square. 
... Jacob Rowell, High Friar Street. 
,.. Theophilus Storey, Pilgrim Street. 
... G. Senior, Belgrave Parade. 
... Thos. Scott, Thorp Street. 
,.. Jas. Scott, WiiOlesale Co-operative Stores. 
.. J. W. Shepherd, Wholesale Co-operative Stores 
,.. Thos. Scott, Park Road. 
.. James Scott, Stone Street. 
., Fred Slater. 

.. Joseph Skipsey, Board Schools, Bentinck. 
.. John Storey, Lovaine Place. 
.. Charles Stephenson, Grey Street. 
.. Andrew Smith, OoUingwood Hotel. 
.. J. T. Sayer, Royal Exchange Hotel. 
.. Thos. Stoker, Lawton Street. 
.. Robt. Sample, Messrs Hame ^' Son's Bakery. 
.. James Sample, Sandhill. 
.. Walter Tate, Wholesale Co-operative Stores. 
.. Tunnah, Chief of Detective force. 
.. R. N. Uttereon, County Court. 
>. Michael Urwin, Lawton Street. 
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Mr Bicbd. Weightman, St. George's Hoad. 

... J. T. Whiteford, Quay. 

... Mason Watson. 

... William Walton, Cowen Street. 

Geo. Watson, Claremont Street. 

Thos. Weatherson, Co-operative Stores. 
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Mr M. Adamson, Bamopfield. 

... Broagh, Border Brewery, Berwick. 

... W. H. Blakebrough, Whitelock Mills, Leeds. 

Dr Broadbent, Bamburgh. 

Mr F. Butterfield, Keighley. 

... Andrew Brown, Liothaugh, Ford. 

.,, James Brown, Tweedhill Hoase. 

... George Bone, Cheswick Buildings. 

... James Black, Cheswick. 

... W. B. Bolland, North-Eastern Bank, Spenny. 

moor. 
... Wm Brigham, Fenwick, Beal. 
Mrs Craggs, Bede Street, Tyne Dock. 
Mrs Georsre Carmiohael, Coldstream. 
Mr Alfred C. Coning, Whickham Park. 
... John Oswold Clazey, Boldon House. 
... Balph Coxon, The Avenue, Durham. 
... Jcdm Cowe, Spittal. 
Mv8 Dixon, Horsley, Otterbum. 
Mr Fred Deering, London. 
... H. Drummond, Chester Boad, So. Shields. 
... Bobt. Davidson, Rosehill, Willington-on-Tyne 
... Edward English, Alnwick. 
... Jas. Eadington, Gasworks, Blyth. 
... T. Embleton, Low Haughs, Berwick-on-Tweed 
... Thos. W. Fenton, Batley Carr, Dewsbury. 
... Tho8. Fitton, Leeds. 
... John Gibson, Ellingham. 
Dr Greeosill, Bumopfield. 
Mr Jos. Gardner, Whickham. 
... Fred Harle, Page Bank, Durham. 
... Jas. Henthall, Amble. 
... Peter Harle, Sunderland. 
... Henry Hann, Sunderland. 
... W. James, Barnsley. 
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Dr. Harding, Carlisle. 
Mr. H. T. Heron, Tweedmouth. 
Miss Susan Horton, King Street, South Shields. 
Mr R. W. Hogg, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
... Johnson, Bed Lion, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
. . Samuel Thos. Knisman. Burntisland, N.B. 
.. Nicholas Kennedy, Scremerston. 
Miss Lee, Gosforth. 

Miss Annie Emmeline Herbert son Lee, Gosforth. 
Mr John W. Lofts, Clarence Iron Works. 
... George Laidler, Commercial Boad, S. Shields. 
... John Leonard, Redesdale Cottage, Otterburn. 
Mrs. James Mitchell, the Gardens, New Mains, 

Lanarkshire. 
Mr William Mathison, New Haggerston. 
... W. J. Mulvey, Cockton House, Bp. Auckland. 
... James John Moir, Edinburgh. 
. George McBwen, Jarrow. 
... James Maule, Warenfbrd. 
.. Daniel t McMillan, Alnwick. 
... H. Nicholson, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
... Georere Niohol, Wooler. 

... George Nicholson, Baring Street, S. Shields. 
... Peter Newton, Vauxhall Distillery, Liverpool. 
... Jos. J. Nicholson, Heaton. 
... Jas. Pyott, West India Dock Road, London. 
Mrs Ramsbottom, Putney, London. 
Miss Annie Bnle, Page Bank, Durham. 
Miss Barbara Rule, Wooler. 
Mr George Thomas Reid, Edinbro*. 
... Roberts, Sheffield. 

, Wigham Richardson, Wingrove House. 

. R. B. Reed, Springfield Cottage, Forest Hall. 

, Robt. Rankin, senr., Berwick. 

. Robt. Rankin, junr., Berwick. 

, Fred Rule, Amble. 

, John Rule, Rule Bros., Sunderland. 
Geo. Rule, Rule Bros., Sunderland. 
John Maule Rule, London. 
Thomas E. Rule, Halfway House, Beal. 
Geo. Rea, Wooler. 

. John Rule, Wooler Mill. 
Miss Short, Wooler Mill. 
MrWm. Richardson, Low Walker. 
... R. Richardson, Bumopfield. 
... Mr. Reed, Burnopfield. 
... William Toungson Rule, Norham. 
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Mr Robt. Riilo, Coldstroain. 

... Petor llulc, Hcrwifk-upon-Twrcd. 

... James [luU\ 'Vnfuiiiinn. 

... William St>kcll , Loi'tlx. 

... \Vm. F. Sin)\v(l(>h, \\ (Kulliiue Hoad, Goeforth. 

... KriiL.-t St( i.t, (*'.n:):crfial Clian.bcrjt, South 

... .lamt's Slnutoi!, Nlli* Stn-<i, North Shields. 

... Francis Silk.««t»«ii', i;;!,«.-.v Stroot, Manchester. 

... Janic'8 Shoiton, .Anibu'. 

... Hubert Smart, Ii;ii«ibi»M« n .Mill. Woolcr. 

... Thomas Sninn., Wo'Icr. 

... Ed. \V. Sno\\do»'. .JaiTdW. 

.. Henry S. S^^vl:l, Whitley. 

... John Smith, ('MijUm am. 

... John 'risomiiMin, i:l!ui'n('<' Inn Wurk*--. 

... Hoberi. Tail, Scanii liclaval. 

... Thomas Triomps;!!!, Kavensworl li Cottaj^e, 

Drinston. 

... Thos. (I'lay Tl.lilaw.-iv. L'n:«>ii ('»»tta;.'c. Street 

Gail'. 

... Jchn T«sihl, I'ovd. 

... Janses Turiui". II«»i rc'iifT. 

.. John Tie :'i|.j-un, Iji \.i.nh (!iilliery. 

... Wiliiai" Ti ••?•• Kt >'. :■ f'ini'bum. 

... Wm, >■••?.»•• :• I- ■''•• ', !!:i -Irl Ii<»r..-<e, Catch 

(Jatf. 

... Kt»})(-rt 'li:! s.Im.::, i ■ .i's.M • . 

... Joim T:.;. If.- !»ti!".^ !. S:r .r, SiMii Shi«'lda. 

... Thomas Tati-, i{i:in • -M.*. 

... Kawani W:in'.*:\ '••••! 

... Wm. W<M (i, !.:..« * ! •• 

... John M. ^V:l. •«•;•, l\ •• 

... (/Oun.iil"i \'' !.-■ li. «. 

... V. W.'ai>, lit v.«': . 

... (ieo. Y:i;P!.', S:. ( «•. ;,• 
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